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GEORGE FORDHAM. 





“Honesty is the best policy.” This good old proverb was 
engraved upon a gold-mounted riding whip which, together with 
a Bible and testimonial pin, were presented to a promising young 
jockey after a brilliant victory in the autumn of 1853. That 
budding horseman, who was so tiny that he could not pull down 
the scale at four stone, was George Fordham, destined to make a 
name on the turf unparalleled in its lustre for truth, kindness of 
heart, and trustworthiness. In fact, he lived up to the motto on 
his pretty whip so faithfully, that when on the tenth of last 
month he. at length succumbed to the pale horseman who con- 
quers the strongest, the whole world of sport buried its head in 
sorrow. George Fordham had not the meteor-like career of the 
late Fred Archer. His fame was gradually built up by steady 
plodding work and unswerving honesty, by skill, tact, and wonder- 
ful judgment in riding. Archer rushed at once into prominence, 
and in a brief career gained a name for dash, courage, and skill, 
which was known wherever the English language is spoken. 
Nature, too, had gifted Archer with a framework better fitted for 
rough riding than Fordham, who was always at some disadvantage 
through his small stature in the mastership of an intractable 
brute that required physical force as well as jockeyship. There 
never was, however, a finer horseman all round than Fordham, 
nor one who knew better how to take advantage of an opportunity, 
or get out of a difficulty while riding a race. He was wonderfully 
clever with young horses, and never punished them, believing, as 
he said many times, that kindness would do much more than 
whip and spur. He was a link with the old-fashioned school of 
sportsmen, the majority of whom have passed away, and by the 
survivors of that school his loss will be keenly felt. 
VOL. XVII. 33 









































514 GEORGE FORDHAM. 


George Fordham, like the majority of professional riders on the 
turf, sprang from a very humble origin, his father James Fordham 
being a groom living at Cambridge. The register of births for 
the district of St. Andrew the Great, in that classic town, shows 
that the lad was born on the 24th September, 1837, so that he 
lived long enough to see his fifty-first birthday. His parents 
kept a small grocer’s shop, and the embryo hero of the hundredth 
Derby passed his cui years In running errands. George's 
uncle, Thomas Fordham, after passing some time in a stable at 
Newmarket, was chosen head lad at the establishment of old 
Richard Drewitt, who then lived and trained horses at Mickleham. 
This relative seems to have taken a fancy to young Fordham 
while on a visit to his brother at Cambridge, and to have induced 
the boy to return with him to his Sussex home. Here the 
youngster’s behaviour and manners proved so engaging that he 
became a great favourite with every one at Drewitt’s establish 
ment. By one of those lucky incidents, which in the early lives 
of many people prove the turning-point to fortune, it was 
suggested that the boy should be trained as a horseman instead 
of dabbling in tea and sugar. Arrangements were all completed, 
and George Fordham was s duly apprenticed to Richard Drewitt in 
1848. At that time he was eleven years old, and weighed just 
3st. 7 lbs. 

It was at Brighton in 1850 that Fordham had his first leg up 
on a public racecourse, on Mr. Law’s two-year-old filly Isabella 
in the Feather Plate. In the following year at Hampton—’ Appy 
Ampton, beloved of Cockneys—he again appeared in the saddle, 
and it is not a little singular that this me eting should be wiped 
out of the list of fixtures in the year that is associated with the 
grand horseman’s death. It is curious, too, that Hampton was 
the name of the first horse upon which poor George scored a 
victory. This was a chesnut two-year colt, a son of Slane, and 
the property of Major Bringhurst, at the Brighton Autumn 
Meeting in the Trial Stakes, on October 9th, 1851. It is a 
remarkable fact that the lad’s bodily weight at that time was 
only 3st. Slbs., and he had to carry w eicht to bring him up to 
the colt’s impost of 4st. 11lbs. This lack of superfluous flesh 
all through Fordham’s career stood him in good stead, as he 
never had to go through much of the awful agonies of training 
which brought poor Archer to such a sad and sudden end. It 
has been stated that the consumption which finally killed 
Fordham was brought on by hard wasting, but this is a mistake. 
It was, however, doubtless due to exposure, and chills caught 
while waiting at the post in inclement weather, as there is 
nowhere any trace of the fell disease in his family by which he 
could inherit it. 

It would be tedious”and little instructive to trace in detail a 
turf career of nearly fifty years. A glance at the chief events 1n 
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his life, however, may afford information to the younger genera- 
tion, and at the same time recall many pleasant recollections to 
those who have watched his progress and seen the grand horse- 
man come proudly out of many an exciting strugele 1 in days lang 
syne. In the first and third years of his apprenticeship Fordham 
did not ride a winner. From that time he showed steady and 
solid progress, as in 1855 his record of wins had jumped up to 
70, to be followed in 1856 by 108. He kept up a good average 
for ten years, his highest number being 165. From 1855 to 
1869, with the exception of two years after that time, his luck 
and vigour began to wane, though his hand lost none of its 
cunning. A greater than he had arisen in the person of Archer, 
who soon began to have the pick of the mounts, and to be sought 
after as eagerly as the old favourite had been in his younger 
days. Fordham’s health failed him in 1876 and the following 
year, and during that time he relinquished riding. He resumed it 
again until 1883, and then, with a total of 77 wins for the twelve 
months, he passes out of turf records like a silent shadow. 

The first feat to bring Fordham under the notice of owners, 
trainers, and the public, was his Cambridgeshire victory on Little 
David, the property of Mr. Hutchinson, a gentleman who raced 
under the nom de plume of “ Mr. W. Smith.” At that period 
turf secrets were much better preserved from the outside world 
than they are in these days of telegraphs and touting. Little 
David was a very “ dark” horse indeed, as the secret of a splendid 
trial he had won at home was well preserved. Thirty to one was 
offered against him at the start in a field of thirty-nine. Little 
David carried 5 st. 10lbs., and a very small specimen of the 
human race his jockey looked, for his bodily weight was but 

3st. 12lbs. The issue of the race was not long left in doubt, 
for, after going a fifth of the distance, Little David rushed to 
the front, and, maintaining the lead, won inacanter. So little 
did the horse make of his feather-weight, in fact, that he ran 
well nigh through the town of Newmarket before “ George” 
could pull him up and return to scale. This victory caused a 
great sensation, and was really Fordham’s first great turn of the 
“ fickle jade’s ” wheel, After this he found plenty of employ- 
ment, and when in the following year he scored a brilliant victory 
on another outsider (Epimonidas) i in the Chester Cup his services 
were in very great demand. The race is memorable from the 
fact that something very near a riot took place on the course. 
The spectators were > excited over the fall of the favourite, and the 
apparently fatal accident to his jockey. When the race was over 
it was found that the winner, ‘icanat a clerical blunder, did not 
figure as a runner on the card, though he had been duly entered 
and weighed out in proper form. The hoisting of his number 
caused intense excitement, and a very threatening mob surged 
round the judges’ box. It was only with difficulty that the 
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people could be persuaded that a mistake had been made, and the 
proceedings allowed to be resumed. 

During his subsequent career, George Fordham was most 
unfortunate in his attempts to win a Derby. He was only once 
successfal, on a moderate horse, “Mr. Acton’s”’ Sir Bevys, 
when the ground was a mass of “holding” sludge. The famous 
jockey carefully nursed his charge over the worst of the course, 
and then, despite the odds of 100 to 1 at one part of the race 
offered against him, drew out on the upper ground and won 
easily, while his opponents were in trouble. This race was in 
1879, the hundredth anniversary of the blue ribbon of the turf. 
His first futile attempt was on Tournament, in 1857, when grand 
old Blink Bonny caused the horse-loving Yorkshire folks to 
shout themselves hoarse by coming in first. He very nearly did 
the trick in 1863, on Lord Clifden, and victory was only snatched 
from him in the last stride by Maccaroni. It was thought that 
Fordham’s judgment had erred in this race, and that he had 
waited too long in making the final effort, especially as Lord 
Clifden easily won the Leger in the autumn. No better luck 
attended his mount on Vauban, in the celebrated snowstorm when 
Hermit, who has since earned a large fortune at the Blankney 
stud, won. Possibly Fordham’s greatest disappointment in the 
chief classic race of the year was in 1870, when he had the leg- 
up on Mr. Merry’s Macgregor, who had been “ served up”’ a very 
warm favourite at 5 to 2o0n. The breakdown of the colt and the 
disappointment of his backers are too recent to need more than 
mention. 

In the Leger Fordham was equally unfortunate, as though he 
had twenty-two mounts he never once was returned a winner, 
though he several times ran into second place. In 1868 he was 
second on Paul Jones, having the luck to be beaten by Formosa, 
a mare he had previously steered to victory in the One Thousand 
Guineas and Oaks. He was fourth on Golden Pledge in the year 
Lord Clifden won, the latter having been his mount in the Derby ; 
and again he was third on Kildonan, when the favourite, Kettle- 
drum, was beaten by canny old Caller Ou, a name to conjure 
with amongst the Northumberland miners. This grand mare 
started at the very useful odds of 1000 to 15, truly a splendid 
winning price. Fordham’s last mount in both the Leger and 
Derby was Ladislas in 1883. 

If Fordham was unlucky in the two great classic races named, 
he more than compensated for it by his numerous successes 10 
what are often described as the ladies’ races—the Oaks and One 
Thousand Guineas, In the former he went to the post on twenty- 
two occasions and won five times—twice for Mr. Graham. The 
deceased jockey himself believed the speedy mare, Formosa, to 
be one of the best he ever crossed. His victory in 1881, when 
he carried Mr. Crawford’s colours on Thebais, was exceedingly 
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popular, the race being run in the fastest time on record. He 
only gained first honours once in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
though he had as many mounts as in the Oaks. One horse upon 
which he was unsuccessful in the “ Guineas’’ was Tristan, son of 
Hermit, who was destined to make his mark in the equine world 
later on. In connection with this horse, that well-known turf 
writer, “ Rapier,’ tells a curious story in an interview he had 
with Fordham. Poor George said, “I didn’t care much about 
riding him (Tristan), and I let the long-legged fellows, Archer 
and Webb, ride him instead. He was a troublesome horse, easy 
to get out of temper. ‘They tried to do me in the Gold Cup, at 
Ascot, last year (1883). Webb was on Wallenstein ; he went off 
with the lead, and when he came to the turn where Tristan’s 
stables were he pulled up, you know, thinking mine would run 
out of the course. Tristan stopped, too, and I had to holloa to 
the others—they were just behind me—to keep clear of his heels, 
or he’d have been among them in no time.” 

In the One Thousand Guineas his average of wins was ex- 
ceedingly good, being seven out of twenty-one. Turning to other 
races in which he figured it may be mentioned that he won the 
Criterion Stakes seven times, the July Stakes on six occasions, 
the New Stakes at Ascot seven, the Goodwood Stakes six, the 
Lincoln Handicap three, the Cambridgeshire four times, and 
the City and Suburban and Cesarewitch but once each. He rode 
several good winners in France, his latest of any note being 
Foxhall, whose grand double event in the great back end handi- 
caps is still fresh in memory. It is curious that the Cesarewitch 


was not placed to his credit more frequently, but his single vic-. 


tory was sensational enough. A dead heat had occurred between 
three horses, viz., Prioress, El Hakim, and Queen Bess. The 
owner of Prioress decided to change the jockey in the deciding 
spin, and Tankerley, who had the original mount, had to give 
way to Fordham, who managed to justify the change by securing 
a hard-earned victory. 

However well a jockey may be known in public, his private 
life to the outside world is generally a closed book, and it is only 
his intimates or fellow-horsemen who know his virtues or his 
vices. Of the latter Fordham had very few, and those which in 
common with the best of men he possessed, were out-balanced by 
his good qualities. He was a most affectionate father, and by no 
means a “demon” at his own fireside. He was a singularly 
reticent man in connection with his own business, and it was 
difficult to draw him out. He seemed to believe in the maxim 
that speech is silver, but silence golden. This quality gained 
him the confidence of his employers and all around him, and he 
was entrusted with many a secret that would not have been 
breathed to others in his position. Amongst patrons of the turf 
he was very popular, but none showed him more persistent kind- 
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ness and attention, especially in his declining years, than that 
warm-hearted and generous sportsman, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 
George preserved, with much pride, a pipe given him by that 
gentleman, which bore the motto, ‘‘ Smoke flies away, but friend- 
ship lasts,’ and during his illness the unfortunate horseman 
received many tokens of the same valuable friendship in the 
shape of fruit and flowers. The Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis 
of Hastings, Mr. Bowes, Mr. Lefevre, and, for a long time, the 
late Mr. Crawford, were all warm patrons of Fordham. Mr. 
Lefevre especially used to value his opinions and horsemanship, 
and many visits were paid to Chamant by the deceased. 

The subject of this biography was twice married. His first 
wife was Miss Hyde, a daughter of Richard Drewitt, to whom he 
was apprenticed. The ceremony took place at Norfolk Church, 
near Uxbridge, and there some years later she was buried, her 
death being a great blow to the famous horseman. Subsequently 
he again married, and his second wife survives him. Fordham 
has had several children. Three by his first wife, and one by the 
second. His son did not adopt the profession of his father, but 
he is engaged as a brewer in one of the palatial establishments at 
Burton-on-Trent. Poor George was passionately fond of cricket, 
and when his health broke down he found recreation and amuse- 
ment in watching the games played in the neighbourhood. He 
usually drove to the ground in a donkey chaise. Coursing, too, 
had many charms for ‘him, and he kept a kennel of grey hounds. 
Some of the long-tails were moderately good performers, but the 
others were not calculated to create a sensation. When the 
opportunity offered he invariably went to the seaside for rest and 
holiday, the Isle of Wight being a favourite spot with him. 
Poor Fordham now sleeps in Upton old churchyard, near Slough. 
May.the turf rest lightly on his head. 

ALFRED ALLISON. 
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HERE, in Donaghadee, I might, save for the accident of geography, 
just as well be in Scotland. Scotch faces; Scotch speech— my 
landlady, dear old body, tells me of a neighbour who has “a guid 
wheen 0’ sons ;” and Scotch dulness. Not a book shop in the 
place ; the Northern Whig is the most popular newspaper ; 
there’s as much chance of getting the Freeman as the Whitehall 
Review. Yes, there is one sign that I’m in the distressful island. 
On the police barracks I’ve seen the “ special proclamation,” 
which informs an astonished world that “I, Londonderry, - am 
satisfied there exists in Ireland an association known as the Irish 
National League.” Well, Donaghadee would to-morrow become 
Home Rule to a man if Mr. Sexton would guarantee the steamer 
service across to Portpatrick. They’re very angry with the firm 
that carried the mails for nothing in order to get the traffic round 
by Belfast; and they’re equally angry with their own railway, 
which refused the moderate Government subsidy, and demanded 
as much as Holyhead people get. The stoppage of the mail service 
has stopped their development, just when only a quarter of the one- 
storied “ lodges” which line the bay had been replaced by two and 
three-storied houses. What’s the good now, they ask, of the break- 
water, or even of the pier, from which the little town, backed with 
its tall church tower and its miniature castle on a mound (“the 
moat ’’), looks so well, and from which the seaward prospect is so 
interesting on a clear night—the lights on the Copelands flash- 
ing mysteriously, those on Ailsa Rock and the Mull of Galloway 
vying with each other in electric brightness, and away to the 
south the lesser light on that infamis scopulus Skullmartin? 
Donaghadee has a special grievance ; on fine days it is invaded by 
excursionists from the Irish Bangor (one of Belfast’s watering- 
places). They come in the chars d bancs, which here replace the 
“long cars.” The drive along the coast ought to make them 
hungry; but their hunger does not profit the Donaghadee folks. 
Frugally they bring their lunch with them, and don’t give local 
enterprise the chance of providing a table d’héte. They come for 
the “ fine air,” for which the natives are unable to make them 
pay. In Belfast, too, where I made a fairly long stay, one who 
used his eyes only might easily forget that he was in Ireland, 
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Except for the multitude of churches (every sect has its spire), 
and for a certain hardness of feature, probably more imaginary 
than real, in the passers-by, there seems nothing distinctive in 
these broad thoroughfares, and these really fine shops, some of 
them with clearance sales going on London fashion. If you look 
very closely you may see in one or two places ‘ Achill tweed,” 
“ Donegal hand-knitted socks,” “ Irish-made paper,” ‘“ Belleek 
pottery ;”* but in nothing else does the place differ from an 
English town except in the greater beauty and solidity of the 
street architecture. The “Post no bills,’ which all Ireland over 
replaces our “ Bill-stickers, beware,”’ is confined to out-of-the-way 
places ; so are the barefooted children on whom visitors accus- 
tomed to see young feet always cased in leather lavish such 
mistaken pity. But use your tongue in Belfast, and you soon 
find out where you are with a vengeance. I went into a shop, 
and, seeing the foreman was English, began to chat. “ Yes, 
sir, ’m not only English, but ’ma Londoner. Here I’ve now 
been for the last twelve years, and I’d leave it to-morrow if I 
could see my way to do as well anywhere else. For it does grieve 
me, sir, to see how my children are growing up—Orange, sir, in 
spite of me. You may look, but that's the fact. I’m in the shop 
all day, and the mother, she’s busy, and they learn of the other 
children. There’s a Catholic school close by where we live ; and 
I suppose my little girl had been saying something that had 
offended them, for they beat her and knocked her down; and 
then off she ran to her playmates, and they came and brought a 
lot of stones and there was a regular battle. Now I was at a 
school where there were all sorts, but no one ever got a wrong 
word because of his religion ; and I’m quite sure if the school 
teachers were to set themselves against these things they might 
teach the children different. But they don't ; they encourage 
them, that’s the worst of it.” Then he told me his own experi- 
ences. When he settled to go to Ireland his club mates warned 
him that he mustn’t expect to live long ; and his master, who 
had never spoken to him before, shook him w armly by the hand, 
saying, “Good-bye, we'll never see you again alive, that’s certain.” 

However, he has not once been in the least interfered with ; 

though on the voyage out, just as they were off Bangor, he did 
think his comrades’ fears were going to be realised when a man 
with a very stern look said to him: “You went below awhile 
ago?” “Yes.” “What did you do that for?” “ Now, thought I,” 

said the foreman to me, “it’s coming round just as those chaps in 
London said it would. Hang the fellow ; he looks as if he could 
put a knife into me. He’s “d d impudent ; but I’d best be 
civil to him. So I told him, I just went down with one that 





* Mr. Maguire, of North Street, made Irish goods a specialty even before the little 
breeze of popularity which Nationalism has stirred. He has things from the Orange 
weavers of Newtownards, as well as from the Catholic Mahonys of Blarney. 
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asked me to take a drink, and then I gave him one in turn.” 
“To you know who the man was?” “Not from Adam,” I 
replied. ‘ He was a Papist,’ the fellow said in solemn horror. 
“ A what?” I asked ; for then you see I really didn’t know. “A 
Papist, that’s a Roman Catholic ; and never you have anything 
to say to them so long as you're in this country.” Now there is 
the secret of the Belfast riots ; the working men are held from 
making friends as other working men do, and the minds of the 
young are poisoned, and thus the betterment which must come 
from people working together and getting to feel that they have 
interests in common, is hindered. Interests in common? For a 
long while the Protestant workers could not believe this ; they 
looked on the Catholics much as the Chinese are looked on in 
San Francisco; and, mingled with the religious bitterness of 
every riot, has been the wish to drive these rivals out of the town 
altogether. As it is, the boycott is pretty complete in all but 
the lowest industries. The stone-cutters will take no Catholic 
apprentices, nor the smiths’ pattern drawers. Dr. Green’s 
excellent schools at Milltown, and Father Convery’s at St. 
Peter’s, turn out thoroughly qualified candidates, yet they are 
constantly rejected for no other reason than because they are 
“ Papists.” A friend of mine lately went into an office, and found 
the merchant discussing the papers of a young man who had 
answered an advertisement for a clerk. They were very good, 
and the youth’s appearance was singularly prepossessing. At 
last came the inevitable question: “ What religion are you?” 
“ A Catholic.” “ Well, I'll think it over; call again to-morrow.” 
As soon as he was gone, the merchant dashed the testimonials to 
the ground, crying: “1 wouldn’t have him if he’d come to me 
for nothing, the d d Papist.”. Home Rule is so universally 
believed to mean Rome Rule, that the Protestant Home Rulers, 
influential in Belfast from the high position and known worth of 
several of the avowed members, are included in the boycott. The 
secretary of the Association, Mr. A. Bowman, whose recent evi- 
dence in the House proved so clearly the need of a change in the 
Belfast magistracy, lately stated in print that they had 800 enrolled 
members besides many sympathisers. Thereupon the editor of 
the Belfast Echo challenged him to publish the names, offering 
to pay £100 to some charity if they amounted to anything near 
the number claimed. Naturally Mr. Bowman declined; many of 
the members, some of them men making a business, others 
youths starting in life, would suffer grievously were they to label 
themselves Home Rulers. Businesses have been ruined, men, 
too energetic to be crushed, have been forced, at much loss, to 
turn their energies to other work, because they came forward as 
Nationalists. County Fermanagh is not in “Orange Ulster ;” 
its vote goes solid for Home Rule, for, though the Catholics 
number very few more than the Protestants, the tenant-farmers 
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have been largely alienated by domineering agents. Yet, in 
Enniskillen, its capital, where the richest tradespeople are 
Catholics, a desperate attempt was made to boycott one of the 
chief provision merchants—a Protestant ; customers fell off, and 
his shopman was set up in opposition to him, becanse he was a 
prominent Nationalist. Itis needless to multiply instances. The 
question at once arises, ‘“ Does the other side act in the same 
way ’’’ Were they to do so, no one would be astonished; but 
I’ve never heard them charged with it all the time I’ve been in 
the north. The contrast between the clergy on either side is 
remarkable. I can imagine no position more trying than that of 
a priest in Belfast or in one of the country districts, endeavour- 
ing, not always quite successfully, to hold back his flock from 
retaliating in kind the periodical insults of those who profess 
what they call a more purified and enlightened creed. These men, 
as a class, have nobly declined to meet hate with hate; they 
possess their souls in patience; and, practically carrying out 
their Redeemer’s precepts, they teach their people to live quietly 
in this choking atmosphere of intolerance. And their forbearance 
is repaid with taunts, and with the cry that, soft-spoken as they 
now are, no sooner will Home Rule give them the upper hand (as 
their opponents constantly assert that it will), than they’ll break 
out again like their forefathers in 1641 and 1798. For men of 
this temper no accusation is too rabid. When I met the boast : 
“We have all the education and intelligence on our side,’ with 
the fact that in Belfast the average of illiterate voters was con- 
siderably higher than in Dublin or even in Limerick, I was told: 
“Yes, because the priests weren’t sure of their voters, and 
therefore made them swear they could not write their names.”’ 
Yet, the moment after, the same men will be insisting that “the 
priests all hate the movement, but are forced on by their flocks.” 
Another ridiculous charge is that the Irish in America have been 
endeavouring to (out of spite to Belfast) destroy the Irish linen 
trade out there, the truth being that Germany is doing the 
mischief just because she has what Belfast has not, cheap tech- 
nical education ; that, therefore, a German foreman’s salary is 
£120, while the same class of man here would cost £500 or 
more. Those Home Rule Protestants who are men of too much 
mark to be cried down are sneered at as “soft-handed philan- 
throphists, who don’t believe in original sin, and are quite out of 
touch with the working man.” “I accept the benevolence of 
their intentions,” said Dr. Hanna, “but I distrust the soundness 
of their judgment.” That gentleman’s own judgment, however, 
is of questionable soundness, when he affirms that those who 
passed the penal laws were the best and wisest in the govern- 
ment of the country, and therefore we may be sure that what 
they did was néeded. Whatever may be thought of Dr. Hanna’s 
Opinions, his schools at St. Enoch’s are beyond all praise. No 
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appliances are wanting ; and the neatness of the children passes 
belief. I said something about this, when he at once called up 
three little ones, and bade thei show their hands; they were as 
clean, nails and all, as if they had been washed for the occasion. 
“What do you think of those for half-a-dozen Irish hands ?” 
asked the doctor exultingly. I ventured to hope that they would 
not look so spotless after the quarter of an hour's play at eleven. 
Every one speaks of Dr. Hanna as a rigid disciplinarian (he was 
himself once a schoolmaster), and a man whose zeal is equalled 


by his energy. It does seem so sad that his feelings towards 


his fellow-Christians should be so perverted. To me he behaved 
with that courtesy which is almost universal in Ireland, except 
among some of the shoneens who swagger because they can do 
nothing else. Anxious to impress me with the superior clean- 
liness and decency of the full-grown Protestants, he took the 
trouble, on a busy morning, to drive me through several parts 
of the Protestant and Catholic quarters. We certainly saw some 
dirty Catholic streets, and some very clean Protestant ones; but 
it struck me that while the latter were quite newly-built (within 
the last five years), the former (e.g., Nail Street) were old, and 
therefore grimy-looking. I had not time to use the test which 
he recommended—to watch the workers turning out of their 
respective mills ; but having lately been in Whitechapel at 6 p.m., 
I can testify that some of the girls of the London factories are as 
unsatisfactory-looking as any in Belfast could possibly be.* But, 
were it otherwise, were the Catholics in Belfast as dirty and ill- 
favoured as the “human gorillas ” who disgusted Canon Kingsley 
the year after the famine, this would prove nothing either as to 
the true character of their race or of their creed. They have 
been down-trodden, under-fed, and ill-used ; the wonder is that 
under such treatment the race has preserved so much elasticity. 
What I did long to do was to beg those bright-looking teachers at 
St. Enoch’s to keep their teaching always as free from “ party ”’ 
as their surroundings are from dirt, and to beseech Dr. Hanna, 
in the name of our common Christianity, to leave to Cesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s, and to strive to see the good in his 
enemies,—the self-effacement of “ Christian brothers,’ the 
patience of Catholic priests,—instead of seeing only the evil. 
When I write by name of him and Dr. Kane I am not forgetting 
the courtesies of life; they are public men who have rushed into 
the arena, and have, over and over again, summoned their 
adherents to do what they both declared to me they would do if 
Home Rule was passed, “ to fight in defence of their open Bible.” 
Will they fight? No, no more than will the merchants and 
manufacturers, who fostered the agitation because they believed 
it helped to maintain their exclusive privileges. They don’t 


* On the monstrous assertion, that “all the street whores of' Belfast are Papists ” 
I make no comment. 
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intend to deceive, but they have deceived themselves, and have 
absolutely no conception of what fighting really means. For 
them it means a street row, the stoning of a few constabulary, 
the attack of 6,000 Orange roughs on a police-station. There 
may be more of that; but there will be nothing else. And, then, 
another consideration must hold them back,—these very men 
claim to be pattern Loyalists. No; they won’t fight now any 
more than they fulfilled their threat of ‘‘ kicking the crown into 
the Boyne,” when the Queen “ perjured herself and broke her 
coronation oath” by disestablishing the Irish Church. But why 
are they so bitter? Happily I have not to judge them. To me 
it seems that, if a minister of Christ does come forward in 
politics, he should strive to set those at one whom circumstances 
have kept asunder, to preach the true union of two nations 
instead of the sham of a United Parliament. But then, lama 
Home Ruler, I cannot see things with their eyes. Nevertheless, 
there is, 1 think, a way, which St. Paul calls “more excellent,” 
of keeping true to one’s own principles without imputing bad 
motives to others, of differing widely with them, yet feeling that 
they, too, are Christian men anxious also to do God’s work in 
the world according to their light. A Scotch lawyer whom I 
met settled the question in very simple style: “ You find their 
position a mystery? Power, my dear sir; the love of power. 
Priests, parsons, and women, they’ re all one about that. That’s 
been in all Churches, and at all times the besetting sin of the 
clergy. They’re all like Diotrephes of old. And the man who 
has once gone in for that kind of thing can’t stop ; he must get 
worse and worse, for his following depends not on his spirituality 
but on his party bitterness. Think of the demoralising effect of 
this on these reverend gentlemen. Read in the Blue Book, that 
melancholy record of their riots (I say theirs, for they are so 
largely answerable for them), their evidence, and Sir J. Day’s 
comments thereon. No; I’m not too strong in denouncing these 
clerical firebrands. What I say is equally true whether Home 
Rule is right or not. And, then, they overrate their power. A 
priest can hold his people in hand. If he bids them give in 
they’d do so, even though they had come determined on resist- 
ance. But these men said to the magistrates : ‘Withdraw the 
police, and we’ll get the mob to go home.’ Instead of obeying 
them, the mob got wild; and you know what followed. What 
I hate worse than their virulence is their unscrupulous habit 
of imputing bad motives to the other side. Sexton very rightly, 
as member for West Belfast, insisted on the weekly payment 
clause being put into the Truck Bill. Instantly Messrs. Hanna 
and Kane were down on ‘the paid agent of political intrigue 
and socialistic agitation ;’ his action was stigmatised as ‘purely 
factious,’ ‘it is a contemptible dodge ;’ and the Protestant 
Home Rule Association Secretary is supposed to help him, 
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‘simply because that secretary must do something for the wages 
which he too gets out of the Parnellite bag.’ Now this would 
be beneath contempt if it didn’t go down with the most ignorant 
of the Orange mob. I don’t admire all that Sexton does ; but 
in this matter he’s quite right, and his action will go far to 
prove to our fellows that their interests are the same as those 
of the Catholic workmen ; and then these holy men will find 
they have overshot the mark, and I, for one, sha’n’t be sorry to 
see them baffled.” So far, my Scotch acquaintance, whose stay 
in Belfast has been long enough to make him a good authority. 
But what pains me even more than the attacks on Mr. Sexton is 
the charges of the grossest immorality, thrown out in good faith, 
but with the strangest recklessness, against Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Spencer. When I asked how they explained the conversion 
of the latter—a conversion as emphatic as that of Saul of Tarsus, 
and as unimpeachable on the score of motive—I was seriously 
told by a most influential cleric that the explanation was easy, 
“W. O’Brien had his thumb on him.’ Irish readers will under- 
stand the allusion, and English and Irish alike will feel that 
such a disgusting hint betrays the very impotence of malice at 
last convinced of its own weakness. But everything is not left 
to the clerics. A grand effort was made to reduce Mr. Sexton’s 
constituency by entering the houses of his voters in the names of 
their wives, who, working in the mills, are very generally the 
rent-payers. Of course the men can, on appeal, get this righted ; 
but many grow tired of waiting about day after day on the chance 
of their case being called on. One rent-agent was so successful 
in‘ this work, that he was presented with a piece of plate 
“for services rendered to the Conservative cause.” Meanwhile 
Nationalism is progressing among the farmers, who have in 
many places begun to look on Orangemen as something “low.” 
Protestant Home Rulers abound round Coleraine, and in North 
Antrim generally they are fast increasing. These are not the 
unintelligent men of whom it used to be said, “ Their motto is 
‘rob the landlords, and murder the Papists.’”? I met one of 
these ignoramuses four days after Mr. Gladstone had made that 
famous speech, and he actually didn’t know the League had been 
proclaimed. When I explained it, he asked did I think it would 
do the farmers any good? But there is a large number, includ- 
ing most of the thinking men among a class which does not think 
much except about its own immediate concerns, whom the domi- 
neering and favouritism of agents, the tricks about leases, the 
endeavours to reduce tenant-right to a farce, and, above all, the 
incurable unrighteousness of the Grand Jury system, have 
sickened of a Toryism which has brought them nothing but 
slavery. The bad seasons, of course, accentuate their discontent ; 
and such is their distrust of the Government Land Bill, that, if 
an election were to come off just now, very few would vote for 
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their present members, except the poor creatures who still believe 
that the agent has some way or other of checkmating the ballot, 
and finding out how they voted. These tenant farmers are often 
the descendants of the first colonists, 7.e., of those whose moral 
and material welfare the grantees were by charter bound to look 
after, and their forefathers’ labour and their own has made the 
oreater part of “ Orange Ulster” a garden. Their rent, till about 
fifty years ago, was from seven-and-sixpence to twelve shillings 
the “Cunningham ”’ acre. It is now from thirty shillings to two 
pounds the statute acre, plus the interest on the input (tenant- 
right payment) in case they are new-comers. How they are some- 
times—I trust, not often—treated the following story will show. 

A man, with his three old maiden sisters, tilled two little farms. 
He wished to sell the out farm (some twelve acres), and went to 
the landlord for leave. ‘“ You may,” said he, “but I'll put ten 
shillings more an acre upon it,” with the effect, of course, of con- 
siderably lessening the value of the tenant-right. The man was 
in bad health, and the answer, upsetting all his plans, just broke 
his heart. His sisters found him the next morning hanging to a 
tree in the orchard. The conduct of the Salters’ “Company will 
not tend to reassure the tenants. The city companies have 
posed as excellent landiords. Their being so was felt to be the 
only excuse for their position. If being companies, they had 
no bowels, on the other hand, they had no personal caprice ; 
and they spent (as, indeed , they were by charter bound to do) 
some of their rental on education and other good works. That 
a Company should, at once, having made an “excellent bargain, 
walk off with a quarter of a million of hard cash, and repudiate 
all its obligations, is the reductio ad absurdum of landlordism. 
It is enough to make all those whose cause the Archdeacon of 
Derry pleaded in the Z’%mes turn disciples of Henry George. 
Indeed, apart from this case, the more thoughtful farmers do not 
wish the land to be handed over to the present occupiers. ‘ Let 
the State,” they say, “be landlord. What right has A. to 
get the fee- simple of his farm, while B., whose father was 2 
farmer, but went down in the bad times, must be for ever land- 
less, though he is quite as intelligent and hard-working a man 
as A.?” But with this question 1 now have nothing todo. My 
aim is to show the feeling about Home Rule in the parts of 
“Orange Ulster,” where I have lately been staying. I came 
across to Greenore, a pleasant route for those who don’t mind 
two hours more sea. The shore is fine, Sliebh Donard finer than 
anything one sees behind Dublin Bay. I did not linger among 
watering-places—Rosstrevor, softer than South Devon; Newcastle, 

bracing and blessed with what in Ireland is rare, a chalybeate 
spa. Tt seemed that the Yelverton chapel is still a pilgrimage 
place. This Langworthy case has, of course, brought Mrs. 
Yelverton’s sadly different fate into remembrance : there was no 
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Mr. Stead in those days. My first halt of any length was at 
Enniskillen, where, by my own wish and that of my Nationalist 
host, I mostly talked with ‘ Constitutionalists.”. What a trick 
these folks have of fixing names on themselves and others! 
“ Separatist,’ “ Unionist,’ each in its common use, involves a 
gross mistake ; and we Home Rulers are every whit as loyal and 
constitutional as the staunchest of our opponents. Here I had 
plenty of proof of the Orangeman’s readiness at “ blowing.” 

“Tall talk is the American equivalent ; and very tall is the 
talk of a “loyalist,” who will “ fight, no doubt about it,” if things 
are not carried on along his lines. Some of these warriors abjure 
the name of Irishman. | urged on one as a reason for Home 
Rule that thereby would be given to Ireland the dead lift which 
she so much needs, and which would make her a joy and a 
pride instead of being, in the eyes of many, a disgrace. ‘“ Well,” 
was the reply, “I’m quite satisfied with things as they are. I 
consider myself an Englishman; and I say that it’s these 
fellows who are a disgrace to any people. Who are they 
that fill our gaols, our reformatories, our penitentiaries ?” One 
knows the style of thing. It reminds me of the sting in the tail 
of the Belfast News Letter’s leader, concerning the 12th of August. 
“The Protestants of Ulster will have to be reckoned with before 
a Home Rule Parliament can be attempted in Dublin. This is 
the lesson of what took place in Derry yesterday. Jt is to be 
hoped Englishmen will understand it.” That’s the explanation 
of it all; they talk for England’s edification. Press them hard, 
and they say, ‘ That’s } just the mischief, that England knows 
nothing about the matter.” Happily £ neland is More and more 
coming to feel that blatant bigotry is a disgraceful anachronism, 
and that practical disunion must always be a source of national 
weakness. Yet these clergy, so v iolent on platform and in pulpit, 
are the most genial fellows in the world. One, an utter stranger, 
took me in his boat to Devenish Island, and we spent a very 
pleasant afternoon among the many interesting remains—the 
round tower (so modern-looking, with a corbel- table of heads just 
under its cap), the cathedral, ‘“ St. Molaise’s kitchen,” z.e., the 
primitive cell ‘of which the vaulted stone roof (like St. Kevin’s , at 
Glendalough) was perfect a few years ago. In one of the erave- 
yards, which contains the tombs of O’Donnells with quaint coats of 
arms, ‘ete. , theré is a noticeable stone to four Cassidys, priests (the 
joined hands over a chalice show this). The dates begin at 1702. 
Like the other tombs, it is breast-high in nettles. The Board of 
Works, which now protects the ruins from further destruction, * 

does not extend its work to cutting down the nettles. This, ‘if 
anything, is a matter which people ought to do for themselves. 
I know how they got out of the habit ‘of doing it. In the wicked 


* Not with complete success. The custodian said that one English regiment, 
quartered in Enniskillen, had not long ago done a good deal of wanton: mischief. 
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times, when an Orange Lodge, meeting to toast “the glorious 
and immortal memory,” would wind up its debauch by sallying 
out to wreck an old burying-ground, neatness was as much out 
of the question as it was in the peasant’s cabin, where every sign 
of comfort, not to say prosperity, meant a rise in rent. But now 
there is no excuse; and one of the ways in which we must 
prepare for Home Rule is by rooting up our graveyard nettles, 
and making these last homes of the men of other days not 
indeed, as neat as a Welsh churchyard, but weedless, if not 
ornamental. On Devenish Island, I had a new experience of 
Irish Protestantism. One of the head-stones was carved with 
“T.H.8.” Oh,” said my parson’s wife, “that must be a Papist’s 
grave by the inscription.” I told her that she would find the 
‘‘Popish sign” in three English churches, at least, out of every 
five; but she assured me that “however that might be, here it 
isn’t so. We look on it as Popish.” The country round 
Enniskillen is charming—not grand, but still up and down 
enough to give zest to the hunting of which my host the 
M.P. for West Clare is so fond. Knock More and Ben More 
are respectable hills; and the peeps of the lough, over richly 
wooded slopes, as one rises to the village of Monea, are full of 
varied beauty. All this district has been already “ depleted ’’—one 
grazier rents from Lord Ely what not long ago were thirty farms. 
That emigration has been excessive—draining out the life-blood 
of the land, taking those who could least be spared—is agreed on 
all hands. I wish the Baron de Maudat Grancey, who, in that 
very flippant book of which the most serious part is the digression 
on kissing in general and English kissing in particular, says, 
“Treland wants more emigration,’ could hear what Belfast 
manufacturers, Ards and Armagh farmers, all classes in the 
north, agree in saying on this subject. The manufacturers are 
specially interested—not in a supply of cheap labour. Alas! in 
this age of great cities there will always be a flow of workers into 
the towns; but because, after all, the home market is and must 
be to the producer the most important.* 

From Enniskillen to Belleek, partly along the lough side. Here 
the fisherman is sure of as good sport as at Gweedore ; while the 
lover of scenery has no ground for complaint, for Belleek is just at 
the mouth of one of the passes from Connaught. And then the 
pottery works are something unhappily seldom seen in Ireland, a 
flourishing industry, really carried on by native workers, and with 
native products. Not wholly, of course; there is a Staffordshire 


* “Nothing answers but whisky,” a Belfast merchant told me. “ Dunville pays 
20 per cent. The linen factories might almost be closed. The corn mills are fast 
going the way of the old paper mills, and must be ruined if we don’t, without 
interfering with free corn, put a slight duty on American flour, And meanwhile the 
farmers are ruined for want of bran, on which the Yankees fatten the bacon which 
drives ours out of the market, and out of which they get the milk which as cheese will 
soon make Cheddar a thing of the past.” 
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man or two, and the felspar comes from Cornwall. But, on the 
other hand, many of the hands trained here by the late Mr. 
Armstrong are now working in America, and the Belleek clay is 
largely exported to England. One pottery is much like another ; 
I dimly remember Wedgewood’s. Here there is the same care 
against the particles of iron—the fluid mass of well-ground 
material having to slowly run the gauntlet of two rows of horse- 
shoe magnets. The distinctive feature of the Belleek work is the 
iridescent glaze, which makes the egg-shell tea-cups, and, still 
more, the very thin shells (to my mind the best samples of Belleek) 
look like frozen sea-foam. This, however, is, I am told, an art 
trick. Connoisseurs value more the thicker china, hand-painted, 
I am glad to say, by an Irish artist, who does birds and ferns 
and seaweed with almost Japanese spirit and fidelity. Then 
there are the dinner and the toilet departments. I wish every 
sympathiser with Ireland’s wrongs, and all the people who go to 
look on at Herbertstown, all who are coming over on the 12th of 
September, would show their feeling by ordering at Belleek their 
next set of bedroom fittings. Jam pots are made, too, and white 
basins, and common white dinner ware (like the French), perfect 
in shape, and looking very clean. I was glad to hear, too, that 
the trade in railway station fittings was being taken up again. 
Years ago Mr. Armstrong told me that all the things marked 
“Jennings” were made by him. At his death this “sanitary 
branch” was given up from some foolish notion that it did not 
pay! Of course it was really the backbone of the undertaking. 
Success to Belleek, then; and may the managers soon see their 
way to rival Minton in making encaustic tiles. For such tiles, 
if for anything, Ireland ought to provide a sure market. All this 
church building, such a testimony to religious zeal and to the 
voluntary system, ensures a demand. Why should not Ireland 
find the supply? Of old every big monastery had its “tilery,” 
and the work of these local places—that of Castle-Acre, probably 
supplying a dozen abbeys as well, was, I believe, not far east of 
Lynn—has lasted till now. At Coal Island the nature of the 
clay forbids the finest tile work, but at Belleek the material 
is perfect. The Belfast Free Library and the new Science and. 
Art Department in Dublin should take tiles enough to warrant 
the starting of the work; and both buildings are progressing 
so slowly that.the tiles might well be ready before they can. 
possibly be wanted. Anyhow, I hope Belleek will prosper: 
For over twenty years it was Mr. Armstrong’s own work. His 
partner, Mr. M’Birney, found the money; he the technical skill, 
and also the designs. There has, perhaps, been too much same- 
ness in them, and here and there a little “false art.” One gets 
tired of always tritons, and sea-horses, and seaweed ; and coral 
feet for teacups are a little unreal, as are big-mouthed fish for 
flower vases. There is a fashion in these, things, except as 
VOL. XVII. 34 
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regards the few shapes that, being always beautiful and always 
appropriate, are independent. of time and place ; and Belleek has 
begun to see the wisdom of going in somewhat, but not too much, 

I trust, for “ South Kensington ”’ in its designs. It is a great pity 
that when they are out of their time many of the best of the appren- 
tices go away to America andelsewhere. It hinders the formation 
of that hereditary aptitude, the want of which is such a hindrance 
to the success of handicrafts in Ireland. They go for higher pay, 

of course, and sometimes “ pay for the privilege of going,’ —fail, 

t.e.. to get work of any kind. This is in all Irish works one of the 
working difficulties ; the native, when he has got equally skilled 
with the English or Scotch foreman doesn’t like to take lower 
wages than the stranger. On the other hand, the master knows 
that the Englishman in his own country would not get a penny 
more than he offers the Irishmen, that the extra is due to his being 
imported ; and that if the Irishman went to England he’d find 
that instead of gaining he would almost certainly lose. This seems 
clear and thoroughly fair ; and yet one can understand the work- 
people not always seeing with employers’ eyes or through their 
glasses. ‘Sympathy ” will go a long way, and a little friendly 
discussion—as it did about the matter of the Catholic holidays, 
which at Belleek once threatened to be disastrous. It was a 
foolish thing to fight about, for I believe there are only seven of 
them against the five of St. Lubbock, etc. Home Rule will have 
this good effect; it will make the people more self-reliant and 
self-respecting. Every one will feel that he has, to some extent, 

the honour of Ireland in his hands, and ther efore he won't lightly 
endanger his position if it be a useful one. Under Home Rule 
people will read more literature and less politics. For the latter 
there will be the less need; its work will have been done. In 
small Irish towns the absence of bookshops and of lectures and 
readings is remarkable. Priests could largely help in these latter 
—some do; but almost all might. The rising generation is for- 
getting its local antiquities as it has forgotten its local legends. 
The old men who could really tell something about these things 
are dead, and the “educated ”’ young folk of to-day know and 
care nothing about them. When the Irish come to learn how 
much instruction is valued by that part of the English demo- 
cracy—the men of the north—who have shown themselves their 
truest friends, they, too, will come to care for what now they are 
wholly careless about. But I must hasten on. 

Bundoran is a lively watering-place, with one first-rate and 
several well-appointed hotels. Its rocks and caves are not 80 
fine as those at Kilkee or Ballybunion, but are well worth 
the attention of those who take pleasure in rocks and caves. 
Thence I rushed on, through not very interesting country, in 
company with some Orangemen, who argued that the Bible 
being enongb for them it was needless for them to trouble 
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themselves with any other literature, to Derry, to be in 
time for the Apprentice boys’ sermon. Derry is a hilly town, 
very poor in shops compared with Belfast. The cathedral, lately 
restored, has some of the worst glass I ever saw, and a new 
nave roof, which looks as if it would have been better had the 
funds been sufficient. The chanting was very good ; the second 
lesson (Rom. xii.) peculiarly suited to the day, for it inculcated 
forgiveness of wrongs and the pragtice of charity—i.e., love. But 
the sermon—well, it was full of that efera reldigio which comes of 
literally interpreting the books of Joshua and Judges. I inter- 
viewed the preacher after, and found that he is in word as determined 
to fight as Messrs. Hanna and Kane. “ But you’re a Christian, 
Canon Babington,” I suggested. ‘“ Well, and didn’t Christians 
often fight? Didn’t Constantine fight?” (Pretty Christian he 
was.) “ Besides, we’d be fighting for our open Bibles.” As if 
anybody had the least idea of closing them; as if the Catholic 
Irish, having won Home Rule by the help of English opinion, 
would be such utter fools as to do the very thing that would at 
once hopelessly alienate this English opinion. Then, too, Eng- 
land would hold the controlling power; but I prefer to base my 
forecast on the assumption that the Catholics would not suddenly 
cease to be the reasonable beings they have proved themselves 
during all the years since the giving of that Catholic Emanci- 
pation from which the very same evils were prophesied whick 
we are now told must result from Home Rule, and would sud 
denly turn into raging maniacs. The temper of Orange clerics 
and of those Tory employers whose spokesmen they are, I com-: 
mend to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Spurgeon. “ Our Protestant 
brethren ” will get less consideration from the latter when he 
realises the bigoted violence with which Protestant ministers try 
to make it impossible for workmen of different creeds to pull to- 
gether. The former, after his late visit to Belfast, has doubtless 
had his eyes opened to the fact that there are in Ireland not 
two nations, but a nation and a small though energetic colony ; and 
that to give a separate government to this latter would be as 
sensible as to legislate separately for the Cotton towns or for the 
Black country. Before I leave politics let me ask my readers to 
get hold of “Pour l’Irelande,” an answer to “Chez Paddy,” by a 
Canadian priest stationed at Lurgan. Father Piche, the author, has 
suffered from thé gross unfairness of Orange magistrates. Shots 
have been fired into his bedroom ; but, though they certainly all 
came from one point, the investigation was suppressed. His 
school excursions have been waited for and stoned along the line 
(as the Portrush Foresters were the other day). “ You'll find,” 
said a J.P. to him when he first came to Lurgan, “that all the 
rows between police and people take place in the Catholic 
quarter.” ‘* Before long,’ says Father Piche, “I found out the 
reason why. The Orange quarter is left to itself; the Catholics 
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are always being offensively invaded by police who are often far 
from sober.’ Father Piche quotes Lord Rosse’s description of 
the Resident magistrates in 1862, which Archbishop Whateley 
endorsed by adding “every quality is looked for except fitness ; 
and from my little experience [ would say that as the R. M.’s 
were in 1862 so, with notable exceptions, they are now—cer- 
tainly not the men to make Pashas of. Well, the cause is moving 
on. Ballicoree has helped it.e Some ardent English Radicals 
would have preferred a second Peterloo—would have liked to see 
men and women trampled under the horse hoofs of that Home 
Ruler of long standing, Colonel Turner. But better as itis. We 
shall win without bloodshed ; and the Irish leaders, carefully 
weighing the matter, felt that “a row” would alienate a large 
number of English waverers.* Home Rule will come; the only 
point that seems in doubt is whether or not the Irish members 
shall be excluded from Westminster. There is a good deal of 
force in the dislike (common in Ulster) of being “ cut off from 
the glories of an empire which so many Ulster men have helped 
to build.” 

Belfast is, just now, I read, nearly half under water. It is 
mostly on “slab land “—Donegal Street, etc., built on piles. 
The lough looks as if by deepening the mid-channel and raising 
banks, ete., much ground might be reclaimed. The water will 
run off’; and it is not too late this year to drop across ‘from 
Stanraer to Larne (easy sea passage). At Larne you are close 
to Curshendall and the Antrim glens, and the grand country 
leading up to the Causeway. Glenarm I have a specially plea- 
sant remembrance of, though it is many years since I stopped 
there. See it all; and, as you go along, use not only your eyes 
but your tongue. You'll find some men, like my Orange fellow- 
traveller at Pettigo, who won’t argue, believing, like ood Mus- 
sulmans, that “ there is only one ” book needful, and that’s the 
Bible.” But in general even Orangemen like a talk; and an 
Englishman can venture to tell them much which they would 
not listen to from an Irishman. They will generally keep their 
tempers, I won't say in arguing, for there’s no attempt at argu- 
ment in any of them, but in conversing on the all-important topic. 
You may do much eood by showing them what English public 
opinion is,—that all of us don’t think with the London press and 
London Companies. 

I wish I had space to tell you about Armagh cathedrals,—the 
Catholic a large and imposing structure—and about the beautiful up 
and down country around Armagh, so unlike the drear y levels which 
make up so large a part of Ireland, self-drained and beautifully 
cultivated. I should like to take you to the Ards, where the 

* At Mitchelstown the row was none of their seeking; absolutely contradictory 


evidence of Inspectors Irvin and Brownrigg at the inquest has disgusted every fair- 
minded Englishman. 
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descendants of the Scotch and English settlers were the chief 
sticklers for tenant right (on estates like the Londonderry, where 
there has always been Free sale, it has amounted to as much as 
£40 an acre!), and where they therefore felt themselves “ part 
owners,” long before remedial legislation began in 1870. 

But I have said enough. Go to Ulster and study for yourselves ; 
in many ways it is the most interesting—as De la Tocuaye said 
it is the most beautiful and desirable—part of the island ; and 
“Orange Ulster” is of course the best part of it. The dreary 
bog and mountain of Donegal doesn’t count. In the Orange 
counties nature herself invites man to be industrious and 
heartens him up in his effort. There can never have been any 
hopeless natural feature to overcome ; one does not wonder that: 
in Elizabeth’s time O'Neil had rich harvests while the Pale was 
suffering from famine. <A good land; but the dwellers in it need 
enlightenment. When a man sums up his faith and practice in 
the formula: ‘ We'll fight rather than give in to be on equal 
terms with brutes like them. God’s people must keep apart, a 
separate people ; to mix all together is the policy of this godless 
nineteenth century. Truth and justice? We are teaching them 
that, and the word of God into the bargain. If they accept it 
there will be peace; if not war:” one feels that those who are 
very sane on every other point have sometimes a religious craze, 
and that this craze may be very dangerous to their neighbours, 
and may need to be checked with that firm hand, which will 
control and eventually bring to reason even the wildest mono- 
maniacs. 

Well; things have moved on rapidly since last August, and 
the conviction which I then formed that the Home Rule idea is 
rapidly gaining ground, even in the most Orange parts of Ulster, 
has been confirmed by the large and enthusiastic meetings which 
have welcomed the progress of the English Deputation. They 
have not been meetings got up to order,—the same audience 
being sent from place to place with free railway tickets,—as has 
sometimes been the plan on the other side. A friend of mine 
near Antrim, one of those small manufacturers who, I hold, are 
doing, and will do, more for the prosperity of Ireland than the big 
mill-owners, writes me that Professor Rogers said of the meeting 
at Toomebridge, “it was one of the largest and best conducted he 
has seen since he left England.’ Orangeism is certainly on the 
wane in that quarter. Equally noteworthy is the fact that the 
Ulsterman who goes in for Mr. Chamberlain’s “separate treat- 
ment,”’ and whom I never came across during my five weeks’ 
sojourn, has since been conspicuous by his absence. We may 
safely say that in “Orange Ulster’? Home Rule is accepted as 
inevitable, but that its acceptance by.Ulster will cause consider- 
able modifications in the programme, and that in a Dublin 
Parliament Ulster will soon take a position which even her 
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friends do not anticipate. As for the blusterers, one cannot be 
many hours amongst them without feeling that there is an 
insincere ring in their tall talk. It makes a great. noise in the 
sham Unionist newspapers; but, when you hear it, you feel 
certain that the sounding phrases mean little or nothing, and 


that the leaders, lay or clerical, at any rate, are well aware of 
this. 


HENRY STUART FAGAN, 
Rector of Great Cressingham, Norfolk. 





SONNET. 
“NIGHT AND MORNING.” 


ALONG the bosom of the dusky wave 
The fierce wind sweeps in wearisome unrest, 

Like anguish o’er a conscience sin-opprest, 

Which sears and blights the soul it cannot save. 

And round the headland gaunt and through the cave 
The ocean sweeps ; while o’er its tortured breast 
Low thrills the agonised moan of one possessed 

~ With heartsick longing—longing for the grave. 


And I upon the plunging vessel hush 
My soul into my eyes, that strain the night 
In search of life, light, hope ; till in the East 
The sun bursts panting through the gloomy crush 
Of clouds, buoyant with god-like might— 
The spirit’s parting with the sensual beast. 


WILLIAM ROBERTS. 
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BY GEORGE MOORE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


But neither Apollo nor Buddha could help or save me. One in 
his exquisite balance of body, a skylark-like song of eternal 
beauty, stood lightly advancing ; the other sat sombrously con- 
templating, calm as a beautiful evening. I looked for sorrow in 
the eyes of the pastel—the beautiful pastel that seemed to fill 
with a real presence, the rich autumnal leaves where the jays 
darted and screamed. The twisted columns of the bed rose, 
burdened with great weight of fringes and curtains, the python 
devoured a guinea pig, the last I gave him; the great white 
cat came to me. I said all this must go, must henceforth be to 
me an abandoned dream, a something, not more real than a 
summer meditation. So be it, and, as was characteristic of me, 
I broke with Paris suddenly, without warning anyone. I knew 
in my heart of hearts that I should never return, but no word 
was spoken, and I continued a pleasant delusion with myself; I 
told my concierge that I would return in a month, and I left all 
to be sold, brutally sold by auction, as the letter I read in the 
last chapter charmingly and touchingly describes. 

Not even to Marshall did I confide my foreboding that Paris 
would pass out of my life, that it would henceforth be with me 
a beautiful memory, but never more a practical delight. He 
and I were no longer living together; we had parted a second 
time, but this time without bitterness of any kind ; he had learnt 
to feel that I wanted to live alone, and he had moved far away 
into the Latin quarter, whither I made occasional expeditions. 
He spoke to me with rapture of the social studies he was engaged 
in; loves he appeared to have none for the time being. I ac- 
companied him once to the old haunts, but various terms of 
penal servitude had scattered our friends, and I could not interest 
myself in the new. Nor did Marshall himself interest me as he 
had once done. To my eager taste, he had grown just a little trite. 
My affection for him was as deep and sincere as ever; were I to 
meet him now I would grasp his hand and hail him with firm, 
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loyal friendship ; but I had made friends in the Nouvelle Athénes ; 
who interested me passionately, and my thoughts were absorbed 
by and set on new ideals, which Marshall had failed to find sym- 
pathy for, or even to understand. I had introduced him to 
Degas and Manet, but he had spoken of Jules Lefévre and 
Bouguereau, and generally shown himself incapable of any 
higher education ; he could not enter where I had entered, and 
this was aliepation. We could no longer even talk of the same 
people; when I spoke of a certain marquise, he answered with an 
indifferent “ Do you really think so?’ and proceeded to drag me 
away from my glitter of satin to the dinginess of print dresses. 
It was more than alienation, it was almost separation; but he was 
still my friend, he was the man, and he always will be, to whom 
my youth, with all its aspirations, was most closely united. So I 
turned to say good-bye to him and to my past life. Rap—rap—rap. 

“ Who’s there ?”’ 

“¢T—Dayne.”’ 

“T’ve got a model.” 

‘‘ Never mind your model. Open the door. How are you? 
what are you painting ?” 

‘This ; what do you think of it? ”’ 

“Tt is prettily composed. I think it will come out all right. 
{am going to England ; come to say good-bye.” 

“Going to England! What will you do in England?” 

_ “T have to go about money matters ; very tiresome. I had 
really begun to forget there was such a place.” 

* But you are not going to stay there ?”’ 

“Oh no!” 

“You will be just in time to see the Academy.”’ 

The conversation turned on art, and we estheticised for an 
hour. At last Marshall said, “Iam really sorry, old chap, but 
I must send you away ; there’s that model.” 

The girl sat waiting, her pale hair hanging down her back, a 
very picture of discontent. 

* Send her away.” 

“T asked her to come out to dinner. D—n her... Well, 
never mind, I must spend this last evening with you; you shall 
both dine with me. Je quitte Paris demain matin, peut-ctre pour 
longtemps ; je voudrais passer ma derniére soirée avec mon ami ; 
alors st vous voulez bien me permettre, mademoiselle, je vous invite 
tous les deux a diner ; nous passerons la soirée ensemble si cela 
vous étes agréable ? 

“ Je veux bien, monsieur.” 

Poor Marie! she did not spend a pleasant evening ; Marshall 
and I were absorbed in each other and art. It was always so. 
We dined in a gargotte, and afterwards we went to a students’ 
ball ; and it seems like yesterday. I can see the moon sailing 
through a clear sky, and on the pavement’s edge Marshall's 
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beautiful, thin, manly figure, and Marie’s exquisite gracefulness. 
She was Lefévre’s Chloe ; so every one sees her now. Her end 
was a tragie one. Soon after this dinner she committed suicide. 
She collected all the money she could, and invited her friends to 
dinner; with the few pence that remained she bought several 
boxes of matches, boiled them, and drank the water. No one 
knew why ; some said it was love. 

I went to London in an exuberant necktie, a tiny hat, I wore 
large trousers and a Capoul beard; and I looked, I believe, as 
unlike an Englishman as a graven caricature. In the smoking- 
room of Morley’s Hotel I met my agent, an immense nose, and a 
wisp of hair drawn over a bald skull. He explained, after some 
hesitation, that I owed him a few thousands, and that the 
accounts were in his portmanteau. I suggested taking them to 
a solicitor to have them examined. The solicitor advised me 
strongly to contest them. I did not take the advice, but raised 
some money instead, and so the matter ended so far as the 
immediate future was concerned. The years the most impres- 
sionable, from twenty to thirty, when the senses and the mind 
are the widest’ awake, I, the most impressionable of human 
beings, had spent in France, not among English residents, but 
among that which is the quintessence of the nation; I, not an 
indifferent spectator, but an enthusiast, striving heart and soul 
to identify himself with his environment, to shake himself free 
from race and language and to recreate himself.as it were in the 
womb of a new nationality, assuming its ideals, its morals, and 
its modes of thought, and I had succeeded strangely well, and 
when I returned home England was a new country to me; I 
had, as it were, forgotten everything. - Every aspect of street 
and suburban garden was new to me; of the manner of life of 
Londoners I knew nothing. This sounds incredible, but it is 
so; [ saw, but I could realise nothing. I went into a drawing- 
room, but everything seemed far away—a dream, a presentment, 
nothing more ; I was in touch with nothing ; of the thoughts and 
feelings of those I met I could understand nothing, nor could I 
sympathise with them: an Englishman was at that time as 
much out of my mental reach as an Esquimaux would be now. 
Women were nearer to me than men, and I will take this 
opportunity to note my observation, for I am not aware that 
any one else has observed that the difference between the two 
races is found in the men not in the women. French and Eng- 
lish women are psychologically very similar; the standpoint 
from which they see life is the same, the same thoughts interest 
and amuse them; but the attitude of a Frenchman’s mind is 
absolutely opposed to that of an -Englishman, they stand on 
either side of a vast abyss, two animals different in colour, form, 
and temperament ;—two ideas destined to remain irrevocably 
Separate and distinct. 
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I have heard of writing and speaking two languages equally 
well : this was impossible to me, and I am convinced that if I had 
remained two more years in France I should never have been 
able to identify my thoughts with the language I am now writing 
in, and I should have written it as an alien. As it was I only 
just escaped this detestable fate. And it was the last two years 
when I began to write French verse and occasional chroniques 
in the papers that the great damage was done. I remember 
very wl indeed cne day while arranging an act of a play I was 
writing with a friend, finding suddenly to my surprise that I 
could think more easily and rapidly in French than in English ; 
but with all this I did not learn French. I chattered, and I felt 
intensely at home in it, yes, I could write a sonnet or a ballad 
almost without a slip, but my prose required a good deal of 
alteration, for a greater command of language is required to 
write in prose than in verse. I found this in French and also 
in English. For when I returned from Paris my English, 
terribly corrupt with French ideas and forms of thought, I 
could write acceptable English verse, but even ordinary news- 
paper prose was beyond my reach, and an attempt I made to 
write a novel drifted into a miserable failure ; but the following 
poems opened to me the doors of a first-class London news- 
paper, and I was at once entrusted with some important critical 
work. 


THE SWEETNESS OF THE PAST. 


As sailors watch from their prison 
For the long grey line of the coasts 
I look to the past re-arisen, 
And joys come over in hosts 
Like the white sea birds from their roosts. 


I love not the indelicate present, 
The future ’s unknown to our quest, 
To-day is the life of the peasant 
But the past is a haven of rest— 
The joys of the past are the best. 


The rose of the past is better 
Than the rose we !avish to-day, 

"Tis holier, purer, and fitter 
To place on the shrine where we pray 
For the secret thoughts we obey. 


There are there no deceptions or changes, 
And there all is placid and still ; 

No grief nor fate that estranges, 
Nor hope that no life can fulfil, 
But ethereal shelter from ill. 


The coarser delights of the hour 
Tempt, debauch, and deprave, 
And we joy in a poisonous flower, 

Knowing that nothing can save 
Our flesh from the fate of the grave. 
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But sooner or latter returning 
In grief to the well-loved nest, 
Our souls filled with infinite yearning, 
We cry in the past there is rest— 
That the things of the past are the best. 


NOSTALGIA. 


Farr were the dreamful days of old, 
When in the summer's sleepy shade, 
Reneath the beeches on the wold, 
The shepherds lay and gently played 
Music to maidens, who, afraid, 
Drew all together rapturously f 
Their white scft hands like white leaves laid, 
In the old dear days of Arcady. 


Men were not then as they are now 
Haunted and terrified by creeds, 
They sought not then, nor cared to know 
The end that as a magnet leads, 
Nor told with austere fingers beads 
Nor reasoned with their grief and glee, 
But rioted in pleasant meads 
In the old dear days of Arcady. 


The future may be wrong or right, 
The present is distinctly wrong, 
For life and love have lost delight, 
And bitter even is our song ; 
And year by year grey doubt grows strong, 
And death is all that seems to dree. 
Wherefore with weary hearts we long 
For the old dear days in Arcady. 


ENVOIL. 


Glories and triumphs ne’er shall cease, 

But men may sound the heavens and sea, 
One thing is lost for aye—the peace 

Of the old dear days of Arcady. 


And so it was that I came to settle down in a Strand lodging- 
house, determined to devote myself to literature, and to accept 
the hardships of a literary life. I had been playing long enough, 
and now I was resolved to see what I could do in the world of 
work. I was anxious for proof, peremptory proof, of my 
capacity or incapacity. A book! No ; I would not begin a book ; 
I required an immediate answer, and journalism alone could give 
me that. So I reasoned in the Strand lodging-house. And what 
led me to that house? Chance or a friend’s recommendation ? 
I forget. It was uncomfortable, hideous, and not very clean, but 
I remained there nearly three years, too idle to seek another 
abode. That house was curious, curious as all things are curious 
when examined closely. Let me tell you about my rooms. 
The sitting-room was a good deal longer than it was wide ; 
it was panelled with deal, and the deal was painted a light 
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brown; behind it there was a large bedroom: the floor was 
covered with a ragged carpet, and a big bed stood in the 
middle of the floor. But next to the sitting-room was a small 
bedroom which was let for ten shillings a week ; and the parti- 
tion wall was so thin that I could hear every movement the 
occupant made. This proximity was intolerable, and eventually 
I decided on adding ten shillings to my rent, and I became the 
possessor of the entire flat. In ‘the room above me lived a pretty 
young woman, an actress at the Savoy Theatre. She had a 
piano, and she used to play and sing in the mornings, and in the 
afternoon, friends—girls from the theatre—used to come and see 
her ; and Emma, the maid-of-all-work, used to take them up 
their tea ; and, oh! the chattering and the laughter. Poor Miss 
L ; She had only two pounds a week to live on, but she was 
always in high spirits except when she could not pay the hire of 
her piano ; and I am sure that she now looks back with pleasure 
and thinks of those days as very happy ones. 

She was a tall girl, a thin figure, and she had large brown 
eyes ; she liked young men, and she hoped that Mr. Gilbert 
would give her a line or two in his next opera. Often have I 
come out on the landing to meet her; we used to sit on those 
stairs talking, long after midnight, of what ?—of our landlady, 
of the theatre, of the most suitable ways of enjoying ourselves 
in life. One night she told me she was married ; it was a solemn 
moment. I asked in a sympathetic voice why she was . . . She 
told me, but the reason of the separation I have forgotten in the 
many similar reasons for separations and partings which have 
since been confided to me. The landlady, not living with 
her husband, bitterly resented our intimacy, and I believe 
Miss L—— was charged indirectly for her conversations with 
me in the bill. On the first floor there was a large sitting- 
room and bedroom, solitary rooms that were nearly always unlet. 
The landlady’s parlour was on the ground floor, her bedroom was 
next to it, and further on was the entrance to the kitchen stairs, 
whence ascended Mrs. S ’*s brood of children, and Emma, 
the awful servant, with tea things; many various smells, that 
of ham and eggs predominating. 

Emma, | remember you—you are not to be forgotten—up at 
five o’clock every morning, scouring, washing, cooking, dressing 
those infamous children ; seventeen hours ‘at least out of the 
twenty-four at the beck and call of landlady, lodgers, and 
quarrelling children ; seventeen hours at least out of the twenty- 
four drudging in that horrible kitchen, running up stairs with 
coals and breakfasts and cans of hot water; down on your 
knees before a grate, pulling out the cinders with those hands— 
can | call them hands? The lodgers sometimes threw you a 
kind word, but never one that recognised that you were akin to 
us, only the pity that might be extended toa dog. And I used 
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to ask you all sorts of cruel questions, I was curious to know to 
what depth of animalism you had sunk to, or rather out of 
which you had never been raised. And you generally answered 
innocently and naively enough. But sometimes my words were 
too crude, and they struck through the thick hide into the quick, 
into the human, and you winced a little ; but this was rarely, 
for you were very nearly, oh, very nearly an animal: your 
temperament and intelligence was just that of a dog that 
has picked up a master, not a real master, but a makeshift 
master who may turn it out at any moment. Dickens would 
sentimentalise or laugh over you; I do neither. I merel 

recognise you as one of the facts of civilisation. You looked— 
well, to be candid,—you looked neither young nor old; hard 
work had obliterated the delicate markings of the years, and 
left you in round numbers something over thirty. Your hair was 
reddish brown, and your face wore that plain honest look that is 
so essentially English. The rest of you was a mass of stuffy 

clothes, and when - you rushed up stairs I saw something that did 
not look like legs; a horrible rush that was of yours, a sort of 
cart-horse like bound. I have spoken angrily to you; I have 
heard others speak angrily to you, but never did that sweet face 
of yours, for it was a sweet face—that sweet, natural goodness 
that is so sublime—lose its expression of perfect and unfailing 


kindness. Words convey little sense of the real horrors of 


the reality. Life in your case meant this: to be born in a 
slum, and to leave it to work seventeen hours a day in a lodging- 
house ; to be a Londoner, but to know only the slum in which 
you were born and the few shops in the Strand at which 
the landlady dealt. To know nothing of London meant in 
your case not to know that it was not England; England and 
London! you could not distinguish between them. Was England 
an island or a mountain ? you had no notion. I remember when 
you heard that Miss L was going to America, you asked me, 
and the question was sublime: “Is she going to travel all 

night?’’? You had heard people speak of travelling all night, 
and that was all you knew of travel or any place that was not 
the Strand. I asked you if you went to church, and you said 
“No, it makes my eyes bad.” I said, “ But you don’t read; you 
can’t read.” “Ne, but I have to look at the book.” I asked you 
if you had heard of God; you hadn’t ; but when I pressed you 
on the point you suspected I was laughing at you, and you would 
not answer, and when [| tried you again on the subject I could 
see that the landlady had been telling you what to say. But you 
had not understood, and your conscious ignorance, grown con- 
scious within the last couple of days, was even more pitiful than 
your unconscious ignorance when you answered that you couldn’t 
go to church because it made your eyes bad. It is a strange thing 
to know nothing ; for instance, to live in London and to ‘have no 
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notion of the House of Commons, nor indeed of the Queen, 
except perhaps that she is a rich lady; the police—yes, you 
knew what a policeman was because you used to be sent to fetch 
one to make an organ-man or a Christy minstrel move on. To 
know of nothing but a dark kitchen, grates, eggs and bacon, 
dirty children ; and to work seventeen hours a day and to get 
cheated out of your wages; and to answer, when asked, why you 
did not get your wages or leave if you weren't paid, that you 
“didn’t know how Mrs. 8 would get on without me; she 
was saying the other day that she didn’t know how she could 
get on without me.” 

And I believe this woman owed you forty pounds, so I calcu- 
lated it from what you told me; and yet you would not like to 
leave her because you did not know how she would get on without 
you. Sublime stupidity! At this point your intelligence stopped 
short. A half-holiday ; I remember you used the words once 
and I questioned you, and I found your idea of a half-holiday was 
to take the children for a walk and buy them some sweets. 
I told my brother of this, and he said—Emma out for a half- 
holiday! why you might as well give a mule a holiday. The 
phrase was brutal, but it was admirably descriptive of you. 
Yes, you are a mule, there is no sense in you; you are a beast 
of burden, a drudge too horrible for anything but work ; and I 
suppose, all things considered, that the fat landlady with a dozen 
children did well to work you seventeen hours a day, and cheat 
you out of your miserable wages. You had no friends; you 
could not have a friend unless it were some forlorn cat or dog ; 
but you once spoke to me of your brother, who worked in a 
potato store, and I was astonished, and I w ondered if’ he were as 
awful as you. Poor Emma! I shall never forget your kind heart 
and your unfailing good humour; you were born beautifully good 
as a rose is born ‘With perfect perfume ; ; you were as unconscious 
of your goodness as the rose of its perfume. And you were 
taken by “this fat landlady as ’Arry takes a rose and sticks it in 
his tobacco-reeking coat; and you will be thrown away, shut 

out of doors when health fails you, or when, overcome by base 
usage, you take to drink. There is no hope for you; even if you 
were treated better and paid your wages there would be no hope. 
That forty pounds even, if they were given to you, would bring 
you no good fortune. They would bring the idle loafer, who 
scorns you now as something too low for even his kisses, hanging 
about your heels and whispering in your ears. And his whis- 
pering would drive you mad, for your kind heart longs for kind 
words ; and then when he had spent your money and cast 
you off in despair, the gin shop and the river would do the 
rest. Providence is very wise after all, and your best destiny is 
your present one. We cannot add a pain, nor can we take away 
@ pain; we may alter, but we cannot subtract nor even alleviate. 
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But what truisms are these; who believes in philanthropy 
nowadays ? 
* * * * * * 


“Come in.” 

“Oh, it is you, Emma !”’ 

“ Are you going to dine at home to-day, sir?” 

‘What can I have ?”’ 

“Well, yer can ’ave a chop or a steak.” 

‘“ Anything else ?”’ 

“ Yes, yer can ’ave a steak, or a chop, or 

“Oh yes, I know ; well then, I’]l have a chop.”’ 

“And now tell me, Emma, how is your young man? I 
hear you have got one, and that you went out with him the 
other night.” 

“ Who told yer that ?” 

“ Ah, never mind; I hear everything.”’ 

“T know, from Miss L——.” 

“ Well, tell me, how did you meet him, who introduced him? ”’ 

“T met ‘im as I was a-coming from the public ’ouse with the 
beer for missus’ dinner.”’ 

“ And what did he say ?”’ 

“He asked me if I was engaged; I said no. And he come 
round down the lane that evening.”’ 

“And he took you out?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And where did you go?” 

“We went for a walk on the Embankment.” 

*‘ And when is he coming for you again?” 

“ He said he was coming last evening, but he didn’t.” 

“Why didn’t he?” 

“T dunno; I suppose because I haven’t time to go out with him. 
So it was Miss L—— that told you; well, you do ’ave chats 
on the stairs. I suppose you likes talking to ’er.” 

“T like talking to everybody, Emma; I like talking to you.” 

“Yes, but not as you talks to’er; [ ’ears you jes do ’ave fine 
times. She said this morning that she had not seen you for 
this last two nights—that you had forgotten ’er, and I was 
to tell yer.” 

“Very well, Pll come out to-night and speak to her.” 

“And missus is so wild about it, and she daren’t say nothing 
"cause she thinks yer might go.” 


* * * * * 


A young man in a house full of women must be almost super- 
naturally unpleasant if he does not occupy a great deal of their 
attention. Certain at least it is that I was the point of interest 
in that house; and I found there that the practice of virtue is 
not so disagreeable as many young men think it. The fat land- 
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lady hovered round my doors, and I obtained perfectly fresh eggs 
by merely keeping her at her distance; the pretty actress, with 
whom I used to sympathise with on the stairs at midnight, loved 
me better, and our intimacy was more strange and subtle, be- 
cause it was pure, and it was not quite unpleasant to know that 
the awful servant dreamed of me as she might of a star, or some- 
thing equally unattainable; but the landlady’s daughter, a nasty 
girl of fifteen, annoyed me with her ogling, which was a little 
revolting, but the rest was, and I speak quite candidly, not 
wholly unpleasant. It was not aristocratic, it is true, but, I 
repeat, it was not unpleasant, nor do I believe that any young 
man, however refined, would have found it unpleasant. 

But if I was offered a choice between a chop and steak in the 
evening, in the morning I had to decide between eggs and bacon 
and bacon and eggs. A knocking at the door, “ Nine o clock, sir ; 
‘ot water sir; what will you have for breakfast?”’ ‘“ What can 
Ihave?” “ Anything you like, sir. You can have bacon and 


eggs, or ——”” “Anything else ?’’—Pause.—“ Well, sir, you 
can have eggs and bacon, or ——”’  “ Well, I’ll have eges and 
bacon.” 


The streets seemed to me like rat holes, dark and wandering 
as chance directed, with just an cccasional rift of sky, seen as if 
through an occasional crevice, so different from the boulevards 
widening out into bright space with fountains and clouds of green 
foliage. The modes ‘of life were so essentially opposed. I am 
thinking now of intellectual rather than physical comforts. I 
could put up with even lodging-house food, but I found it difficult 
to forego the glitter and artistic enthusiasm of the café. The 
tavern, I had heard of the tavern. 

Some seventy years ago the club superseded the tavern, and 
since then all literary intercourse has ceased in London. Liter rary 
clubs have been founded, and their leather arm-chairs have begotten 
Mr. Gosse ; but the tavern gave the world Villon and Marlowe. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. What is wanted is enthusiasm 
and devil-may-careism ; and the very aspect of a tavern is a 
snort of defiance at the hearth, the leather arm-chairs are so 
many salaams to it. J ask, Did any one ever see a gay club room? 
Can any one imagine such a thing? You can’t have a club room 
without mahogany tables, you can’t have mahogany tables 
without magazines Longman’ s s, with a serial by Rider Haggard, 
the Nineteenth Centur y, with an article, “The Rehabilitation of 
the Pimp in Modern Society,” by W. E. Gladstone—a dulness 
that’s a purge to good spirits, an aperient to enthusiasm; in a 
word, a dulness that’s worth a thousand a year. You can’t 
have a club without a waiter in red plush and silver salver in his 
hand; then you can’t bring a lady to a club, and you have to 


cet into a corner to talk about them. Therefore I say a club is 
dull. 
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As the hearth and home grew all-powerful it became 
impossible for the husband to tell his wife that he was going 
to the tavern; everyone can go to the tavern, and no place in 
England where everyone can go is considered respectable. This 
is the genesis of the club—out of the Housewife by Respecta- 
bility. Nowadays every one is respectable—jockeys, betting- 
men, actors, and even actresses. Mrs. Kendal takes her children 
to visit a duchess, and has naughty chorus girls to tea, and tells 
them of the joy of respectability. The mummer’s social status is 
a subject sure of acceptance in any magazine, and so catholic has 
the world become on this one point, that there is only one class 
left that is not respectable, and that will succumb before long ; 
how the transformation will be effected I can’t say, but I shall 
not be surprised to find an article one of these days on the subject 
in one of the reviews. 

Respectability !—a suburban villa, a piano in the drawing- 
room, and going home to dinner. Such things are no doubt very 
excellent, but they do not promote intensity of feeling, fervour of 
mind; and as art is in itself an outcry against the animality of 
human existence, it would be well that the life of the artist should 
be a practical protest against the so-called decencies of life; and 
he can best protest by frequenting a tavern and cutting his club. 
In the past the artist has always been an outcast; it is only 
latterly he has become domesticated, and judging by results, it is 
clear that if Bohemianism is not a necessity it is at least an 
adjuvant. For if long locks and general dissoluteness were not 
an aid and a way to pure thought, why have they been so long his. 


characteristics? If lovers were not necessary for the development. 


of poet, novelist, and actress, why have they always had lovers. 
—Sappho, George Eliot, George Sand, Rachel, Sara? Mrs. 
Kendal nurses children all day and strives to play Rosalind at 


night. What infatuation, what ridiculous endeavour! To. 


realise the beautiful woodland passion and the idea of the trans- 
formation, a woman must have sinned, for only through sin may 
we learn the charm of innocence. To play Rosalind a woman 
must have had more than one lover, and if she has been made to. 
wait in the rain and has been beaten she will have done a great 
deal to qualify herself for the part. The ecstatic Sara makes no. 
pretence to virtue, she introduces her son to an English duchess, 
and throws over a nation for the love of Richepein, she can, 
therefore, say as none other— 


“Ce n’est plus qu'une ardeur dans mes veines cachée, 
C'est Venus tout entiére & sa proie attachée.” 


Swinburne, when he dodged about London, a lively young dog, 
wrote “ Poems and Ballads,’ and Chastelard, since he has gone 
to live at Putney, has contributed to the Nineteenth Century, 
and published an interesting little volume entitled, “ A Century 
of Rondels.”’ 
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Respectability is sweeping the picturesque out of life ; national 
costumes are disappearing. The kilt is going or gone in the 
highlands, and the smock in the southlands, even the Japanes 
are becoming christian and respectable; in another quarter of 
century silk hats and pianos will be found in every house in 
Jeddo. Too true that universal uniformity is the future of the 
world; and when Mr. Morris speaks of the democratic art 
to be when the world is socialistic, I ask, whence will 
the unfortunates draw their inspiration? To-day our plight is 
pitiable enough—the duke, the jockey-boy, and the artist are 
exactly alike; they are dressed by the same tailor, they dine 
at the same clubs, they swear the same oaths, they speak equally 
bad English, they love the same women. Such a state of things 
is dreary enough, but what unimaginable dreariness there will 
be when there are neither rich nor poor, when all have been 
educated, when self-education has ceased. A terrible world to 
dream of, worse, far worse, in darkness and hopelessness than 
Dante’s lowest circle of hell. The spectre of famine, of the 
plague, of war, etc., are mild and gracious symbols compared 
with that menacing figure, Universal Education, with which we are 
threatened, which has already enriched the genius of the last five- 
and-twenty years of the nineteenth century, and produced a limit- 
less abortion in that of future time. Education, I tremble before 
thy dreaded name. The cruelties of Nero, of Caligula, what were 
they ?—a few crunched limbs in the amphitheatre; but thine, 
O Education, are the yearning of souls sick of life, of maddening 
discontent, of all the fearsome and fathomless sufferings of the 
mind. When Goethe said “ More light,” he said the wickedest 
and most infamous words that human lips ever spoke. In old 
days, when a people became too highly civilised the barbarians came 
down from the north and regenerated that nation with darkness ; 
but now there are no more barbarians, and sooner or later I am 
convinced that we shall have to end the evil by summary edicts 
—the obstruction no doubt will be severe, the equivalents of 
Gladstone and Morley will stop at nothing to defeat the Bill; 
but it will nevertheless be carried by patriotic Conservative and 
Unionist majorities, and it will be written in the Statute Book 
that not more than one child in a hundred shall be taught to 
read, and no more than one in ten thousand shall learn the piano. 

Such will be the end of Respectability, but the end is still far 
distant. We are now ina period of decadence growing steadily 
more and more acute. The old gods are falling about us, there 
is little left to raise our hearts and minds to, and amid the wreck 
and ruin of things only a snobbery is left to us, thank heaven, 
deeply graven in the English heart ; the snob is now the ark 
that floats triumphant over the democratic wave ; the faith of 
the old world reposes in his breast, and he shall proclaim it when 
the waters have subsided. 
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In the meanwhile Respectability, having destroyed the tavern, 
and created the club, continues to exercise a meritricious and 
enervating influence on literature. All audacity of thought and 
expression has been stamped out, and the conventionalities are 
rigorously respected. It has been said a thousand times that an 
art is only a reflection of a certain age; quite so, only certain ages 
are more interesting than others, and consequently produce better 
art, just as certain seasons produce better crops. We heard in 
the Nouvelle Athénes how the Democratic movement, in other 
words, Respectability, in other words, Education, has extinguished 
the handicrafts; it was admitted that in the more individual arts— 
painting and poetry—men would be always found to sacrifice 
their lives for a picture or a poem. ‘This is so; but no man is, 
after all, so immeasurably superior to the age he lives in as to be 
able to resist it wholly ; he must draw sustenance from some 
quarter, and the contemplation of the past will not suffice. Then 
the pressure on him from without is as water upon the diver ; 
and sooner or later he grows fatigued and comes to the surface to 
breathe ; he is as a flying-fish pursued by sharks below and cruel 
birds above; and he neither dives as deeply nor flies as high as 
his freer and stronger ancestry. A daring spirit in the nineteenth 
century would have been but a timid nursery soul indeed in the 
sixteenth. We want tumult and war to give us forgetfulness, sub- 
lime moments of peace to enjoy a kiss in; but we are expected to 
be home to dinner at seven, and to say and do nothing that might 
shock the neighbours. Respectability has wound itself about 
society, a sort of octopus, and nowhere are you quite free from 
one of its horrible suckers. The power of the villa residence is 
supreme : art, science, politics, religion, it has transformed to suit 
its requirements. The villa residence goes to the Academy, the 
villa goes to the theatre, and therefore the art of to-day is mildly 
realistic ; not the great realism of idea, but the puny reality of 
materialism ; not the deep poetry of a Peter de Hogue, but the 
meanness of a Frith—a coloured photograph ; not the winged 
realism of Balzac, but the degrading naturalism of a hansom cab 
on the stage. 

To my mind there is no sadder spectacle of artistic debauchery 
than a London theatre ; the overfed inhabitants of the villa in the 
stalls hoping for gross excitement to assist them through their 
hesitating digestions ; an ignorant mob in the pit and gallery 
forgetting the miseries of life in fevered curiosity over imbecile 
statements expressed in ludicrous English. Were other ages as 
coarse and as common as ours? It is difficult to imagine 
Elizabethan audiences as not more intelligent than those that 
applaud Mr. Pettit’s plays. Impossible that an audience that, 
could sit out Edward II. could find any pleasure in such sinks 
of literary imfamies as Jn the Ranks and Harbour Lights. 
Artistic atrophy is benumbing us, we are losing our finer feeling 
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for beauty, the rose is going back to the briar. I will not speak 
of the fine old crusted stories, ever the same, turned out with 
mechanical monotony, on which every drama is based, nor yet of 
the musty characters with which they are peopled—the miser in 
the old castle counting his gold by night, the dishevelled woman 
whom he keeps for ambiguous reasons confined in a cellar. Let 
all this be waived. We must not quarrel with the ingredients. 
The miser and the old castle are as true, and not one jot more 
true, than the million events which go to make up the phenomena 
of human existence. Not with these things considered separately 
do I take umbrage, but at the miserable use that is made of them, 
the vulgarity of the complications evolved from them, and the 
poverty of beauty in the dialogue. 

Not the thing itself, but the idea of the thing evokes the idea. 
Schopenhauer was richt ; we do not want the thing, but the idea 
of the thing. The thing itself is worthless excrement ; and the 
moral writers who embellish it with moral ornamentation are 
just as reprehensible as Zola, who embellishes it with erotic 
arabesques. You want the idea drawn out of obscuring matter, 
and this can best be done by the symbol. The symbol, or the 
thing itself, that is the great artistic question. In earlier ages 
it was the symbol; a name, a plume, sufficed to evoke the idea ; 
now we evoke nothing, for we give everything ; the imagination 
of the spectator is no ‘longer called into play. Is it to be life, or 
the dream of life? In Shakespeare’ s days to create the thought 
of wealth in a theatre it was only necessary to write upon a 
board, “A magnificent apartment in a palace.” This was no 
doubt primitive and not a little barbarous, but it was better by 
far than by dint of anxious archeology to construct the Doge’s 
palace upon the stage. By one rich pillar, by some projecting 
balustrade taken in conjunction with a moored gondola, we should 
strive to evoke the soul of the city of Veronese: by the magical 
and unequalled selection of a subtle and unexpected feature ‘of 2 
thought or aspect of a landscape, and not by the up-piling of 
extraneous detail, are all great poetic effects achieved. 


“In a land of sand, of ruin, and gold, 
By a tideless dolorous inland sea.” 


and better example still, 
“Dieu que son du cor est triste au fond des bois,” 


that impeccable and eternally beautiful line, the only line of real 
poetry Alfred de Vygne ever wrote ; and being a great poet 
Shakespeare consciously or unconsciously observed more faith- 
fully than any other poet these principles of art; and as is 
characteristic of the present day nowhere do we find these 
ore gee so grossly violated as in the representation of his plays. 

had painful proof of this some few nights after my arrival in 
London. I had never seen Shakespeare acted, and I went to the 
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Lyceum and there I saw that exquisite love-song—for Romeo and 
J viet is no more than a love song in dialogue—tricked out in silks 
and carpets and illuminated buildin g, a vulgar bawd suited to the 
gross passion of an ignorant public. I hated all that with the 
hatred of a passionate “heart, and I longed for a simple stage, a 
few simple indications, and the simple recitation of that story of 
the sacrifice of the two white souls for the reconciliation of two 
great families. My hatred did not reach to the age of the man 
who played the boy-lover, but to the offensiveness with which he 
thrust his individuality upon me, longing to realize the poet’s 
divine imagination ; and the woman, too, I wished with my whole 
soul away, subtle and strange though she was, and I yearned for 
her part to be played by a youth as in old time: a youth cun- 
ningly disguised, would be a symbol, and my mind would be free 
to imagine the divine Juliet of the poet, whereas I could but 
dream of the bright eyes and delicate mien and motion of the 
woman who had thrust herself between me and it. 

But not with symbol and subtle suggestion has the villa to 
do, but with such stolid, intellectual fare as corresponds to its 
material wants. The villa has not time to think, the villa is the 
working bee. The tavern is the drone. It has no boys to put to 
school, no neighbours to study, and is therefore a little more 
refined, or should I say, depraved, in its taste. The villa in one 
form or other has always existed, and always will exist so long 
as our present social system holds together. It is the basis of 
life, and more important than the tavern. Agreed: but that does 
not say that the tavern was not an excellent corrective influence 
to the villa, and that its disappearance has not had a vulgarising 
effect on artistic work of all kinds, and that the club has been 
proved impotent to replace it, the club being no more than the 
correlative of the villa. Let the reader trace villa through each 


modern feature. I will pass on at once to the circulating library 


at once the symbol and glory of villaism. 

The subject is not unfamiliar to me ; I come to it like the son 
to his father, like the bird to its nest. (Singularly inappropriate 
comparison, but I am in such excellent humour to-day ; humour 
is everything. It is said that the tiger will sometimes play with 
the lamb ; the tiger will play with the lamb ; that is just how I 
feel to-day. Let us play.) We have the villa well in our mind. 
The father who goes to the city in the morning, the grown-up 
girls waiting to be married, the big drawing-room where they 
play, waltz, and talk of dancing parties. Crochet will not 
entirely suffice, nor even tennis ; the girls must read. Mother 

cannot keep a censor (it is as much as she can do to keep a cook, 
housemaid, and page-boy), besides the expense would be enor- 
mous, even if nothing but shilling and two-shilling novels were 
purchased. Out of such circumstances the circulating library 
was hatched. The villa made known its want, and art fell on 
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its knees. Pressure was put on the publishers, and books were 
published at 31s. 6d. ; the dirty, outside public was got rid of, 
and the villa paid its yearly subscription, and had nice large 
handsome books that none but the élite could obtain, and with 
them a sense of being put on a footing of equality with my Lady 
This and Lady That, and certainty that nothing would come into 
the hands of dear Kate and Mary and Maggie that they might not 
read, and all for two guineas a year. English fiction became pure, 
and the garlic and assafcetida with which Byron, Fielding, and Ben 
Jonson so liberally seasoned their works, and in spite of which, 
as critics say, they were geniuses, have disappeared from our 
literature. English fiction became pure, dirty stories were to 
be heard no more, were no longer procurable. But at this point 
human nature intervened ; poor human nature! when you pinch 
it in in one place it bulges out in another, after the fashion of a 
lady’s figure. Human nature has from the earliest time shown a 
liking for dirty stories ; dirty stories have formed a substantial part 
of every literature (I employ the words “dirty stories” in the circu- 
lating library sense); therefore a taste for dirty stories may be 
said to be inherent in the human animal. Call it a disease if 
you will—an incurable disease—which, if it is driven inwards, will 
break out in an unexpected quarter in a new form and with 
redoubled virulence. This is exactly what has happened. Ac- 
tuated by the most laudable motives, Mudie cut off our rations 
of dirty stories, and for forty years we were apparently the most 
moral people on the face of the earth. It was confidently asserted 
that an English woman of sixty would not read what would bring 
the blush of shame to the cheeks of a maiden of any other 
nation. But humiliation and sorrow were awaiting Mudie. True 
it is that we still continued to subscribe to his library, true it 
is that we still continued to go to church, true it is that we 
turned our faces away when Mdlle. de Maupin or the Assommoir 
was spoken of; to all appearance we were as good and chaste 
as even Mudie might wish us; and no doubt he looked back 
upon his forty years of effort with pride; no doubt he beat his 
manly breast and said, “I have scorched the evil one out of 
the villa; the head of the serpent is crushed for evermore ;”’ but 
lo, suddenly, with all the horror of an earthquake, the slumbrous 
law courts awoke, and the burning cinders of fornication and the 
blinding and suffocating smoke of adultery was poured upon 
and hung over the land. Through the mighty columns of our 
newspapers the terrible lava rolled unceasing, and in the black 
stream the villa, with all its beautiful illusions, tumbled and 
disappeared. 

An awfal and terrifying proof of the futility of human effort, 
that there is neither bad work nor good work to do, nothing but 
to await the coming of the Nervada. 

I have written much against the circulating library, and I have 
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read a feeble defence or two ; but I have not seen the argument 
that might be legitimately put forward in its favour. It seems 
to me this: the circulating library is conservatism, art is always 
conservative ; the circulating library lifts the writer out of the 
precariousness and noise of the wild street of popular fancy into 
a quiet place where passion is more restrained and there is more 
reflection. The young and unknown writer is placed at once in a 
place of comparative security, and he is not forced to employ 
vile and degrading methods of attracting attention ; the known 
writer, having a certain market for his work, is enabled to think 
more of it and less of the immediate acclamation of the crowd ; 
but all these possible advantages are destroyed and rendered ni/ 
by the veracious censorship exercised by the librarian. 

* * * * * * 

There is one thing in England that is free, that is spontaneous, 
that reminds me of the blitheness and nationalness of the 
Continent ; there is nothing French about it, it is wholly and 
essentially English, and in its communal enjoyment and its 
spontaneity it 1s a survival of Elizebethan England—I mean the 
music-hall audience and the music-hall. The French muasic-hall 
seems to me silly, effete, sophisticated, and utterly lacking not 
in the popularity but in the vulgarity of an English hall—I will 
not say the Pavilion, which is too cosmopolitan, dreary French 
comics are heard there—for preference let us say the Royal. I 
shall not easily forget my first evening there, when I saw for the 
time a living house—the dissolute paragraphists, the elegant 
mashers (mark the imaginativeness of the slang) the stolid, 
good-humoured costers, the cheerful lights o’ love, the extra- 
ordinary comics. What delightful unison of enjoyment, what 
unanimity of soul, what communality of wit; all knew each 
other, all enjoyed each other’s presence ; in a word, there was 
life. The stage—no cascades of real water, no London docks, 
no offensively rich furniture with hotel lifts down which some 
one will certainly be thrown; nothing of this—one scene 
representing a street; a man comes on—not, mind you, in a 
real smock-frock, but in something that suggests one—and sings 
of how he came up to London, and was “cleaned out” by 
thieves. Simple, you will say ; yes, but better than a /ricassée 
of Faust, garnished with hags, imps, and blue flame ; better, far 
better than .a drawing-room set at the St. James’s, with an 
exhibition of passion by Mrs. and Mr. Kendal ; better, a million 
times better than the obscene popularity of Wilson Barrett—an 
elderly man posturing in a low-necked dress to some poor trull 
in the gallery ; nor is there in the hall any affectation of language, 
nor that worn-out rhetoric which reminds you of a broken-winded 
barrel-organ playing a che la morte, bad enough in prose, but 
when set up in blank verse awful and shocking in its more 
than natural deformity—but bright quips and cracks fresh 
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from the back-yard of the slum where the linen is drying, or 
the “pub” where the unfortunate wife has just received a black 
eye that will last her a week. That inimitable artist, Bessie 
Bellwood, so intense, so curiously accentuated by native wit 
that it is sublimated, that it is no longer repellent vulgarity 
but art, choice and rare. See, here she comes with “ What 
cheer, Rea ; Rea’s on the job.”’ Slight no doubt the sketch is, 
but is welcome and refreshing after the eternal drawing-room 
and Mrs. Kendal’s cumbrous domesticity ; it is curious, quaint, 
perverted, and are not these the azons and the attributes of art? 
Now see that perfect comedian, Arthur Roberts, superior to 
Irving because he is working with living material ; how trim and 
saucy he is! and how he evokes the soul, the brandy-and-soda 
soul, of the young men, delightful and elegant in black and 
white, who are so vociferously cheering him, ‘‘ Will you stand me 
a cab-fare, ducky, I am feeling so awfully queer?” The soul, 
the spirit, the entity of Piccadilly Circus is in the words, and the 
gas lamps in the comedian’s eyes—each look is full of sugges- 
tion ; it is irritating, it is magnetic, it is symbolic, it is art. 

Not art, but a portend, a presentiment of an art, that may grow 
from the present seeds, that may rise into some stately and 
unpremeditated efflorescence, as the rhapsodist rose to Sophocles, 
as the miracle play rose through Peal and Nash to Marlowe, 
hence to the wondrous summer of Shakespeare, to die later on in 
the mist and yellow and brown of the autumn of Crowes and 
Davenants. I have seen music-hall sketches, comic interludes 
that in their unexpectedness and naive naturalness remind me 
of the comic passages in Marlowe’s Faustus, I waited (I admit 
in vain) for some beautiful phantom to appear, and to hear an 
enthusiastic worshipper cry out in his agony :-— 

“Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of [lium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies ! 
Come, Helen, come ; give me my soul again. 


Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena.” 


And then the astonishing change of key :— 


“T will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instead of Troy shall Wurtemberg be sacked,” etc. 


The hall is at least a protest against the wearisome stories 
concerning wills, misers in old castles, lost heirs, and the 
woeful solutions of such things—she who has been kept in the 
castle cellar for twenty years restored to the delights of hair-pins 
and a mauve dress, the ingénue to the protecting arm, etc. The 
music-hall is a protest against Mrs. Kendal’s marital tendernesses 
and the abortive platitudes of Messrs. Pettit and Sims; the 
music-hall is a protest against Sardou and the immense drawing- 
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room sets, rich hangings, velvet sofas, etc., so different from the 
movement of the English comedy with its constant change of 
scene; the music-hall is a protest against the villa, the cir- 
culating library, the club, and for this the “’all”’ is imexpressibly 
dear to me. 

But in the interests of those illiterate institutions called theatres 
it is not permissible for several characters to narrate events in 
which there is a sequel, by means of dialogue, in a music-hall. 
If this vexatious restriction were removed it is possible, if it is 
not certain, that while some halls remained faithful to comic 
songs and jugglers, others would gradually learn to cater 
for more intellectual and subtle audiences, and that out of 
obscurity and disorder new dramatic forms, coloured and 
permeated by the thought and feeling of to-day, might be 
definitely evolved. It is our only chance of again possessing 
a dramatic literature. 







































HER FIRST BALL. 
A STORY. 


“THE world may be full of folly and sin, of disappointment, 
cark, and care, of spleen and envy, of ingratitude and dead-sea 
fruits that tempt the eye and turn toashes on the lips. Neverthe- 
less it is a glorious thing to be just eighteen, to be just recently 
emancipated from school, to feel certain that one is distinctly 
rather pretty than the reverse, and to have one’s first ball in the 
immediate future.” 

Such are some of the thoughts that dance and tumble through 
Florence Merrion’s mind and brain as she stands before her glass 
in the glistening light of an April morning. The pleasures of 
anticipation are being vividly enjoyed by her. In imagination 
she sees herself whirling through the boundless space of an 
assembly room, decorously but firmly supported by the manly 
arms of all the best dancers in the several regiments that are 
quartered at Darchester. The vision she has is of a sylph—a 
pale-faced, dark-haired, supple svellt, graceful, grey-eyed sylph, 
arrayed in something ethereally filmy and whitely delicate. 
And— 

“Shan’t I look nice!” she thinks with pardonable vanity. 
“ But I will keep one waltz for poor Ned, though his black coat 
will look very tame among the red ones.” 

“Poor Ned” is the son of her father’s partner, and is himself 
a clerk in a legal firm in London,—a clerk in a position of great 
responsibility and honourable trust, such a position, in fact, as 
justifies him in looking forward with joyful hope and confidence 
to that blissful and not too far distant day when he may be 
— into partnership, and ask Florence Merrion to marry 

im. 

But Florence knows nothing of these day-dreams of his. To 
her he is simply “ poor Ned” still,a dear, handsome, high-spirited 
poy, not the man destined to first wake her heart to thoughts of 
ove. 

“Flo Merrion is a lucky girl,” all her young girl-friends say 
enviously, when they hear that her aunt, Mrs. Gaylard, the 
estimable but close-fisted spouse of the equally estimable and 
close-fisted Admiral Gaylard, who has just hoisted his flag at 
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Darchester, has asked the girl to be her (Mrs. Gaylard’s) guest 
for a series of civic as well as naval and military festivities. 

“Of course, staying with the port-admiral’s wife will give Flo 
such a swing-off, that she will be able to dance every bar of dance 
music that’s played in Darchester for the next fortnight,’ says 
one. 

“They're all married men on board the flag-ship now, that’s 
one comfort,” says another spitefully ; “ otherwise Miss Flo would 
come back and pretend to be sorry that it was supposed all the 
officers had fallen in love with her.” 

“ Little flirt; I hope Ned will have nothing more to do with 
her after this,” says “poor Ned’s” sister. “Here, he’s home 
for a holiday, just ten days’ holiday, and Flo, who has always 
pretended to be fond of him when there was no one else by, goes 
off to Darchester with all her colours flying.” 

“Your brother deserves, and will have, a better fate than 
Miss Florence Merrion, my dear Miss Villars,” a matronly lady 
observes prophetically. Her own two anything-but-fair daugh- 
ters have vigorously “ Ned-hunted”’ for the last two years. But 
this is a detail. On grounds of etiquette and decorum, to say 
nothing of morality, she objects to the hunted man turning 
hunter in the direction of another girl than her own. 

‘Well, it will do her a world of good if she finds herself out 
of it at the assembly, or only able to dance with Admiral Gay- 
lard’s married officers,” a young lady who loves Ned Villars and 
hates Florence Merrion says piously. 

“Yes; they never introduce at the Darchester assemblies, 
and the men are sure to be ‘ full up’ before they go into the room,” 
another girl puts in eagerly. “Flo needn't have looked so 
ridiculously happy as she did when she started this morning,” 
Grace Villars snaps out; “and there was Ned tamely tucking the 
rug round her feet, and heartily hoping she’d enjoy herself, and 
begging her to remember that she had promised to keep ‘ one 
waltz for him,’ as humbly as if she were a royal princess.” 

“She’s more than a royal princess to him, she’s the queen of 
his soul,” a girl laughs out merrily; “and you may gird against 
it, and jeer about it, from early morn till dewy eve, Grace, but 
you won't alter the facts, or make your brother Ned think less of 
Flo Merrion.” 

The last speaker is the only daughter of the house in which 
afternoon tea is stimulating the conversation here recorded. She 
is Miss Dunster, of the Bridge House, Bridgeway, and she is as 
popular as a pretty, good-natured young heiress, who is well 
inclined to pleasure, deserves to be. 

Of all the girls in Bridgeway she is the only one who can 
bring herself to speak tolerantly of handsome Ned Villars’s 
fatuous devotion to Florence Merrion,—devotion which the girl 


accepts simply as a matter of course, and yet does not seem to . 
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think that her acceptance of it binds her to anything like the 
obligation to return it. 

Nevertheless though Eve Dunster justifies Ned’s infatuation 
for Florence, and vindicates Florence’s irresponsible manner of 
absorbing the same, she (Eve) is the one girl in Bridgeway who 
has prayed for Ned’s welfare, watched and rejoiced over his 
success, and held his image sacred to her heart, undisturbed even 
for an hour by a thought of any other name since they were boy 
and girl together, and he first made her his confidante about his 
love for Florence Merrion. 

Eve Dunster is a tall, slender, dark-haired girl, with such a 
handsome little head, and such a long, slender, white neck, that 
she invariably commands attention and admiration from all men 
who are blest with eyes and understanding. But by all of them 
she is regarded as cold, not to say heartless. And Ned Villars 
congratulates himself sometimes that his heart has gone out to 
dear impressionable little Flo, instead of to “that beautiful statue, 
Eve Dunster.” 

“T suppose you'll go the ‘Assembly, Eve?” some one asks 
her presently. 

“Mother says she means to take me; but I don’t care much about 
it. I fancy I am getting stale bread at the Darchester assemblies. 
I ought to stay away and make room for the young ones.” 

She can afford to make these self-depreciatory remarks. For, 
for more reasons than need be mentioned here, Eve Dunster has 
never sat out a dance for lack of a partner in her life, and as she 
is not twenty-one yet, her juniors have no reason to complain of 
her for staying in their way overlong. 

Magnanimous, unselfish, generous as she is, it is a hard pill to 
swallow, this of going to the Darchester assembly this night. 
With all her honest heart she wishes Florence Merrion to enjoy 
herself; but, at the same time, she knows that Florence Merrion’s 
perfect enjoyment will mean no small amount of pain and 
humiliation to Ned Villars. Accordingly, whatever happens 
short of the miracle of Florence suddenly arriving at a just 
appreciation of Ned, Eve Dunster feels that she will have to be 
sorry for the one or sad for the other. 

However, there is no appeal against the maternal fiat. Eve 
must “show herself” at the assembly, for young Lord Bridgeway, 
eldest son of the Earl of Darchester, will be there to make his 
bow in public social life for the first time since he has attained 
his majority. 

“Really, mother, your suggestion makes me feel like the 
embodiment of April. I’ve a smile on my lips, and a tear in 
my eyes, when you speak of my showing myself because Lord 
Bridgeway will be there. He probably won’t see me in the first 
place; and, if he does, he won’t know me, and won’t look at me; 
and if he did, what then? Id rather not go.” 
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“You're better worth looking at than Florence Merrion; and 
I know that Mrs. Gaylard will try her best to make him see Flo. 
You shall go, my dear, and while you dance I shall have what I 
haven't had for months—a good rubber.” 

So Eve goes. 

Meantime Florence has been having rather a rough time of it 
with her excellent aunt. 

In the first place, after her long drive in an open dogcart into 
Darchester, the girl is wholesomely hungry. But Mrs. Gaylard 
has no sympathy with this ill-regulated phase of feeling. There 
will be a handsome dinher, as she calls it, at half-past seven, 
when the admiral and some of his staff will be there to enjoy it. 
But her soul revolts at the idea of a substantial midday meal. 

“A nice piece of light cake and a glass of milk will be the very 
best thing for you, Flo dear, after your drive. Dr. Randolph is 
quite opposed to heavy food in the middle of the day ; in spring 
it overheats the blood and produces pimples,” she says festively 
to her young and starving niece. 

“Oh, aunt dear, ’'m afraid I shall eat all your cake if I have 
nothing else; ’'m ravenous. Might I have some cold meat ?” 

“T always set my face against meat luncheons for ladies ; what, 
do we want of them? I regard them quite as superfluities, 
Florence ; but if you must have something substantial—as a 
doctor, I’m surprised at your father not having taught you to 
shrink from animal food at such an unreasonable hour—still, if 
you must have it, perhaps you had better have a nice hot chop 
at the confectioner’s. Tabbage shall go with you and order it, 
and stand behind your chair while you eat it.” 

“Very well, aunt,” says Florence demurely; but she makes up 
her mind that as Tabbage is not commissioned to pay for the chop 
she (Flo) will dispense with that worthy woman’s services as 
soon as she gets outside her aunt’s door. 

For Florence is still young enough to take trembling pleasure 
in the fact of being quite alone in Darchester, free to go into any 
shop she pleases, free to flatten her nose against shop windows 
which attract her, free to stop and speak to any nice acquaintance 
she may chance to meet. And none of these things would be 
permissible were she accompanied either by Mrs. Gaylard or that 
lady’s trusty lieutenant, Tabbage. 

But a little finesse is requisite. 

“What a ’eavenly breeze there must be on the Broad this 
morning, miss,” Tabbage says, sniffing in the direction of the sea 
walk she mentions, and inhaling nothing save the odours of the 
servants dinners as they come fuming up from the various areas. 
near. 

“ Indeed, yes. What a pity you don’t go and enjoy it, Tabbage, 
while I have my luncheon.” 

“T might as well, miss; but Mrs. Gaylard does stand up for 
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hetiquette so, tho’ your own ma’ lets you come in alone to Darches- 
ter, as why shouldn't she? _ Your aunt must make a fuss about 
you if it costs her nothing. 

“Go and take your walk on the Broad, and don’t speak about 
your mistress, Tabbage,” Florence says sharply. ‘Go; if aunt 
hears of it, and is angry, /’l/ take the blame. Go at once before 
this next shower comes on.” 

Now, a walk on the Broad has a charm at any time for Tabbage, 
for a thriving fishmonger has a shop hard by the entrance gate, 
and to him and his flourishing business does the wary Tabbage 
seriously incline. From one till two o’ctock the fishmonger leads 
the life of an independent gentleman. That is to say, his con- 
science does not rebuke him if he leaves his sloppy marble slab 
and the fish with glittering scales, which are his stock-in-trade 
and business in life, for that hour to the vigilant care of his boy. 
For during that hour the Darchester housekeepers and cooks are 
busily refreshing their own inner women; and “the boy” may be 
trusted to deal with the ignoble rural few who come in from the 
neighbouring country to shop at this untimely hour. 

Tabbage accepts Miss Merrion’s rebuke, accompanied as it is 
by permission to walk on the Broad, submissively. And in a 
few minutes Florence finds herself alone, free to act as she pleases 
in Darchester. 

She is young, healthy, and hungry. Nevertheless she does not 
hie her to the confectioner’s at once. She slips away to the 
market, and there at a flower stall buys every violet she sees, 
for “Ned likes violets best, and I shan’t have much chance of 
pleasing him in any other way to-night, poor boy,” she thinks 
compassionately, burying her nose in the flowers as she walks 
along demurely, stately, but keenly observant, towards the pastry- 
cook's. 

Two men strolling along behind her are attracted by her 
graceful figure and well-hung draperies. They hasten their 
steps, pass her, and contrive to catch a glimpse of her face as they 
do so. 

“ What a pretty girl! Do you know who she is?” asks one. 

“Qld Gaylard’s niece, a Miss Merrion; father’s a country 
sawbones or apothecary, or something of the sort,’ the other 
one mutters in reply. 

“No money, eh ?” 

“ Not a brass farthing.” 

‘‘A deuced pretty face and good style altogether. Will the 
admiral do anything for her ?” 

“Give her his blessing and lend some bunting to decorate the 
village street when she marries; I know the ropes pretty well, 
and I can tell you that’s about all he'll do.” 

They turn into the confectioner’s shop as they say this. And 
presently Florence coming in firds them seated at a table that 
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commands the entrance door, discussing chops that have just come 

steaming hot, and reeking with ruddy gravy, from the silver 
rill. 

. That is to say, she sees one of them; for her eyes falling on him 

at first see nothing else, though she averts them hurriedly. 

To her he appears to be the realisation of what she now feels 
sure her ideal of manhood has always been. Beautiful violet eyes 
and handsome features, such as are owned by Ned Villars, are at 
a discount with her directly she has looked her first look into the 
plain, powerful face, and been magnetised by the searching critical 
eyes of Mr. Laurence Hope, late war correspondent in the Soudan 
for the Daily Detailer. 

The girl does not even think that she has fallen in love with 
this stranger. There is a great deal of refinement about the 
country surgeon’s daughter, and it would shock her to declare 
herself ‘‘ smitten,” or ready to be “smitten,” with this man whom 
she has never seen before, and of whose name, character, position, 
and antecedents she is absolutely ignorant. But she has the feel- 
ing that there is “more in life” than she had ever imagined there 
could be heretofore. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this feeling, she eats her chop demurely, 
never giving so much as a second glance at the man, a mere pass- 
ing glimpse of whom has widened her horizon. 

But though she gives no second glance at him, he gives many a 
one at her. And by-and-bye, when his companion has left him, 
and Florence has slipped quietly away, he saunters down to the 
quarters of a man he knows in the South Warwick Regiment, and 
manages to turn the conversation upon naval topics, when a naval 
man drops in. 

“Gaylard’s time’s nearly up, isn’t it? He used to be a very 
good fellow when he was on the Mediterranean station in the 
Viper. Iwas at Malta for a few months, and saw something of 
him. I think I shall leave my card at ‘ Admiralty House.’” 

“ He’s all right when he’s afloat away from his missus, but she’s 
a beastly screw, and she makes him as bad as herself when he’s 
ashore,” the other man, a lieutenant on board the admiral’s 
ship, grumbled. “She makes him go in for temperance, and gives 
a fellow a glass of home-made lemonade instead of sherry at 
luncheon. I shouldn’t drop a card if I were you; it’s not good 
enough.” 

“Tf some one would only garotte Mrs. G., the admiral would be 
an excellent old boy; but she’s the sort of woman who likes to do 
her hospitalities and her charities cheap,—tinned meats and home- 
made lemonade when she exercises the former, and boiled-down 
paving stones and decayed vegetable matter when she concocts 
soup for the poor,” the other man chimed in. 


“Saving for her children probably ?” Hope suggests. 
“Has none.” 
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“ Who's the girl that’s with her now then ?” he asks daringly, 
and the man from the admiral’s ship answers eagerly— 

“Ts there a girl with her now? It must be Florence Merrion, a 
niece of hers, an awfully nice, pretty little girl, not out yet.” 

“You bet she’s coming out to-night at the assembly if she’s in 
Darchester to-day. Mrs. Gaylard is one of the lady patronesses. 
I shall go for the chance of a talk with Florence Merrion. Will 
you come, Hope ?” 

“T have been intending to go all along,” Hope says menda- 
ciously. ‘“ You'll introduce me to Miss Merrion, eh, Archer ? ” 

“That I will, when I’ve secured one waltz for myself; but I'll 
do more than that for you, Hope; I'll introduce you to Miss 
Dunster, of Bridge House ; she’s a splendid girl with Jots of tin, but 
she never looks at a fellow, being of the icicle persuasion, I fancy. 
They say her mother means her for Lord Bridgeway ; her money 
would come in conveniently there.” 

“Thanks, I won't interfere with Lord Bridgeway. I shall only 
dance with Miss Merrion,” Hope says, as he rises up, and nodding 
farewell to the other two men, saunters out of the room. 

“ What a fellow Hope is for a new face! ” 

And, 

“‘T wonder what’s become of that girl he was to have married 
in Malta?” the men say to one another when he is out of ear- 
shot. 

“He was lucky to slip out of that; those native Maltese girls 
hang on pretty tight toa fellow when once they get hold of him. 
I suppose her father found out that Hope hadn’t much tin.” 

Then they both avow that Hope is one of the best fellows 
going, and so he drops out of their thoughts and conversation. 

Meantime Florence, having had her luncheon, has gone home, 
and loyally kept the secret of Tabbage’s having been off guard, and 
Tabbage, in grateful recognition of this reticence, spends the rest 
of the afternoon in trimming Miss Merrion’s filmy tulle skirt with 
violets in a way she has learnt from a French costwmier. 

As Florence enters the ball-room that night in the wake of her 
aunt, whose full-dress appearance is suggestive of the Queen of 
Sheba, her eyes rove restlessly all round in search of someone. 
Someone watching her from a corner sees with delight that the 
starlike eyes, which have been all the light he has sought for 
years, are not attracted for a moment by any of the uniforms, and 
draws a hopeful conclusion from this fact. She is evidently 
looking for him, he tells himself. Poor fellow ! the delusion lasts 
for a moment; then Ned Villars sees her face sparkle with a 
radiance he has never been able to call into it, as a stranger stands 
bowing before her, introduced to her by a perfidious friend of his 
(Ned’s) own. 

With a sickening, indignant sensation of jealousy and helpless- 
ness, he sees the stranger writing down his name for two or three 
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dances. And the next moment Florence swims past him, listen- 
ing with a lovely smile of supreme content to the murmured 
utterances of the man whom Ned hears presently is “ Laurence 
Hope, the famous war correspondent.” 

Mr. Hope flatters the girl, subtly not crudely. He gives her to 
understand that it was the sight of her that morning which has 
chained him to Darchester for one more day, and brought him to 
the ball to-night. He gives her to understand this—at least 
Florence does understand it, but he does not tell her so in so 
many words. Strangely enough, the words that flatter and 
flutter her most are, at the first hearing, uncomplimentary. 

“T wish I had never seen you, Miss Merrion,” he says as the 
waltz comes to an end and they walk off to a seat in a well- 
curtained and far-off corridor. 

“Don’t say that! I am so glad to have seen you,” she says 


ingenuously. 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, really!” she says, flushing, but looking at him steadily 
and honestly. “I wondered about you this morning when I saw 
you in the confectioner’s shop, and when you were introduced to 
me just now I did feel so pleased that you were Laurence 
Hope.” 

“Used you to read my letters in the Daily Detailer?” 

“To tell the truth, no,” she says, with a little pleading air of 
penitence ; “ but I’ve heard my father and uncle talk about them, 
and I know everyone called them ‘brilliant. But I always 
thought you were old. I thought everyone who wrote like you 
do must be old. That's why I was so delighted to find you 
what you are.”’ 

“Come and have another turn,” he cries, jumping up. 

“This isn’t our waltz. [am half promised to——” 

“Never mind, dance it with me,” he says imperiously, and 
Florence thrills with delight—with dangerous delight—at the 
authoritative tone. 

“ After this one waltz I'll go and leave you to the one you're 
promised to, Miss Merrion, and I'll try never to think about you 
again.” 

“That will be easy for you,’ she says coldly; and then he 
whispers fervently — 

“No, it will be the hardest task duty has ever set me;” and 
when he says this he looks down into her face with a sad, hungry 
look that makes her feel sorry for the coldness she has just 
shown. 

As he whirls her round into a corner for a minute’s rest, she sees 
Ned Villars for the first time. He is close to her, and by his side 

is Eve Dunster, and to these two intimate old friends Florence, 
to her great chagrin, is obliged to speak. 

For has not Hope said that after this dance is over he will go 
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away and try to forget her? And are not every word and look of 
hers wasted which are not given to him in these precious last 
minutes ? 

“You forgot that you belonged to me for the second waltz, 
Flo,’ Ned says reproachfully, and Florence answers truthfully— 

“No, I didn’t forget it.” 

“One more turn,’ Hope murmurs, and away they go, Ned 
Villars following them jealously with his eyes. 

“ Florence looks lovely to-night,” Eve compels herself to say. 

“So that fellow seems to think,” Ned mutters savagely. 

“So any ‘fellow’ with eyes in his head must think,’ Miss 
Dunster says cheerfully. Then she tries to pour a little balm 
into the spirit of the jealous lover by saying, “How proud you 
must feel of her, Ned.” 

“ Not at this moment, ”’ Ned confesses. “I don’t like to see that 
she prefers a stranger to me, and I don’t like to see that the 
stranger prefers her to everybody in the room.” 

“Don’t pretend to think she prefers him to you, don’t put the 
idea in her head,’ Miss Dunster counsels sagely, but in her heart 
she knows that poor Ned’s jealous premonitions are well founded. 

The band clangs out the last bars, then ceases suddenly. Hope 
and his partner are at the far end of the room, away from her 
chaperon, away from Ned Villars. He stands by her side 
thoughtfully silent, while she vainly hopes that he will propose 
they shall go and resume their seat in the far-off corridor. But 
when he does speak it is to say— 

“T must be off now, Miss Merrion; and I’m cowardly enough 
to hope that you'll feel a little sorry.” 

“Must you go?” She asks it eagerly, with a pathetic pitifulness 
that makes his blood tingle and his brow grow hot. 

“T must. I ought not to have come. I ama slave ; the mere 
creature of odious’ circumstances, and, being that, I ought not to 
have let you see how much I like you.” 

Involuntarily her hand tightens its hold on his arm. 

“ Must you go?” she repeats piteously. 

“Oh, little irl, you make me feel what a fool I’ve been, what 
a black euard T am,” he says desperately. “My goings and comings 
must be of no interest to you. I am not worth one of your pure 
thoughts for a moment. I dare not even hope that you will 
remember me kindly.” 

“T shall never, never, never forget you. All my life I shall be 
glad I’ve met you,” she says steadily ; but he sees she has grown 
very pale, and there are tears in her voice. 

He presses her hand passionately, then hurriedly takes her 
back to where her aunt is sitting in the most convenient spot for 
frequent adjournments to the supper-room, bows, and leaves her. 

It is the end. She knows it is the end, not only of her pleasure 
for this night, but of her happiness for life. As she sees his figure 
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disappear through the doorway, so she feels all the joy, all the 
sunshine vanish out of her existence. ; 

There is no hope in her heart that she may ever meet him. 
The way he had looked at her when she had said she should 
“ never, never, never forget him” forbade that. There had been 
real agony, real hopelessness in the man’s face when he said, “ I 
am a slave.” 

“T suppose you'll want to stay till the very last dance, Flo?” 
her aunt says, breaking in upon her meditations. 

“ Indeed no, aunt,” Florence replies hurriedly, as she sees Ned 
Villars making towards her. “I feel ill,as if 1 had caughta chill. 
I should be thankful to go home.” 

“ We'll have a bit of supper presently, and then we’ll go as soon 
as you like, my dear. No, don't try and persuade her to dance, 
Mr. Villars; she has got a chill, and we're going home very soon.” 

“One, only one turn, Flo?” he whispers. “ Don’t throw me over 
altogether.” 

“T can't dance, Ned,” she answers impatiently; “I am giddy ; 
the room seems spinning round. Do let me go home, aunt.” 

“My dear, I’m giddy and faint myself for want of a little bit of 
supper, and that is probably the case with you. Come with us, 
Mr. Villars; there’s some excellent lobster mayonnaise, and if 
Florence can be persuaded to take a bit of something substan- 
tial———” 

But Florence sinks back on the chaperons’ bench white and 
powerless, and with true love’s cruelly keen perception Ned 
Villars sees that her ailment is mental, not physical. 

“Take her home, Mrs. Gaylard,” he says sadly; and then he 
bends down over the half-fainting girl and whispers— 

“Don’t grieve, Flo. You'll see him again, I feel sure. Go home 
and hope.” 

There is such real distress in the girl’s face and manner that 
Mrs. Gaylard magnanimously gives up the mayonnaise, and goes 
home with her charge, whom. she insists upon treating for 
undeveloped typhoid fever. Linen cloths steeped in disinfect- 
ants are hung about the girl’s room and person, and a nauseous 
cooling-draught is prepared for her to drink. And Florence 
resigns herself to these useless remedies gratefully, thankful only 
that the real cause of her suffering is unsuspected by everyone, 
excepting honourable and sympathetic Ned Villars. 

While she is weeping and sleeping off the first keenest pangs 
of the wretched heart-disease by which she has been suddenly 
struck, Ned is working (as he believes) in her service. 

He knows the man with whom Laurence Hope is most intimate 
in Darchester, and rightly judges that he will find him at that 
man’s quarters. So he goes down to them, and invites himself to 
smoke a cigar and get a general warming before encountering the 
cold air of early dawn on his homeward drive. 
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Hope is there, moody and miserable apparently, but he wakes 
and shows vivid and earnest interest when Ned says— 

“T didn’t get a dance with the nicest girl in the room,—Miss 
Merrion. She was taken ill, and her aunt had to take her 
home.” 

“Miss Merrion taken ill?” Hope asks sharply. 

“Yes; just after you left. I think she fainted. Any way 
she looked like a corpse, and she could neither stand nor speak. 
Mrs. Gaylard mercifully took her home.” 

He looks steadily at Laurence Hope as he says this, and he 
sees that Hope is pained and perplexed. Presently the latter 
says abruptly — 

“T shan’t go by the early train. I shall stop and call at the 
Gaylards to-morrow, and inquire for their niece.” 

And then poor Ned, who has worked for this end, feels his own 
heart sink down to hopeless depths. 

Three days after this Laurence Hope and Florence Merrion are 
sitting on a seat, sheltered by a high cliff on the Broad. Happi- 
ness is making her radiantly pretty, for Laurence Hope has 
— on at Darchester, obviously for the purpose of seeing 
and winning her. And this morning he has asked her to love 
him and engage herself to him. 

There is only one drawback to her absolute felicity: her joy 
will be a source of anguish to good, generous Ned. But she 
cannot grieve much over his disappointment. The happy 
realisation of her sudden rash love-dream forbids her grieving 
much about anything. 

“You must come out and see father and mother to-day, 
Laurence; how surprised they’ll be, and how proud that you 
should have chosen me. Aunt said just now that she would 
give the wedding-breakfast and the wedding-dress and ¥ 

“Qh! we'll have no breakfast and no fuss,” he interrupts; “to 
please me, darling, let it be quiet.” 

He looks so annoyed and distressed at the idea of publicity, 
that the ghastly thought “he is ashamed of me” flits for one wild 
moment through Florence’s brain. But the demon of distrust is 
exorcised when he adds, looking at her rapturously— 

“ My darling Flo, I should like to set you upon a throne and 
call the whole world to come and admire you. AsI can’t compass 
the throne and the universal admiration, I'll keep you entirely 
to myself. Do you think you can stand a life led with me quite 
alone, little woman ?” 

“Stand it! Why, it’s the only life worth leading, it seems to 
me,” she murmurs. And then he tells her of lovely, lonely 
haunts in various parts of the civilised and uncivilised globe 
to which he will take her in those years to come, during which 
they mutually agree to be all in all to each other. 

There is great excitement and much talk in Bridgeway that 
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afternoon when they drive out with Mrs. Gaylard. The parents 
read in Florence’s face at the first glance that they have lost their 
child. But her happiness is so supreme that it is real April 
weather in their hearts—tears and smiles are blended, but the 
sunshine streams through the rain. 

Ned Villars reads the truth, too, when he hears that Mr. Laurence 
Hope has come out with Florence, and is going to stay the night 
at the doctor's house. But no sunshine gleams through the mist 
that envelops his eyes and soul as he takes the bitter truth 
to heart. 

Eve Dunster reads the truth when she turns in to welcome 
Florence back after “her first ball,” and while she kisses and 
congratulates the girl her heart bleeds for “poor Ned.” 

The engagement is to be a short one. Mr. Laurence Hope 
wills it so, and already his will is paramount in the Merrion 
family. The engagement is to be a short one, and the wedding 
quiet, and Laurence Hope stipulates that it shall not be announced 
in the papers. 

“Tl come out in a hansom, and you be married in your 
travelling dress,’ he orders, and Florence accedes willingly. 
True, she has indulged in joyous dreams of “a pretty wedding,” 
but she wakes from them all contentedly enough at his request. 

“And perhaps it is better after all that I should go off 
quietly, without beat of drum,’ Florence admits to herself and 
Eve Dunster, and they both think of poor Ned Villars as she 
says it. The less parade there is about the wedding the better ; 
the less talk there is about it the better for Ned. 

. Everything goes on smoothly for a few weeks, and the 
wedding-day is fixed for the Ist of May. Many of Florence 
Merrion’s friends take offence and are annoyed because they are 
not invited. But Eve Dunster invites herself, and is neither 
annoyed nor offended when Florence says— 

“Don’t say anything to anybody. Laurence wants it to be 
quite quiet.” 

“T have promised to let Ned know the day. ‘Poor Ned;’ I 
must keep my promise to him,” says Eve Dunster, and Florence 
responds— 

“Oh, yes! and send him my love, my kind love, and tell him 
how I bless him for having brought Laurence back to me. If 
Ned hadn’t said that I broke down after Laurence left the 
bigs that night, Laurence would never have come back 

Oo me.” 

“Tl convey your thanks to Ned for cutting his own throat,” 
Eve answers. “Dear Flo, Mr. Laurence Hope is a splendid 
fellow and all that, but I think Ned’s unselfish devotion is your 
greatest glory.” 

It is the day before the wedding, and Ned Villars finds himself 
at a very Bohemian club, when Laurence Hope’s name crops up. 
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There are rumours of wars about, and it is said that Laurence 
Hope is to be bought off the Daily Detailer and engaged as 
“ special correspondent” by the biggest journal. 

“Poor fellow ; it’s rough on him, for he’s to be married to- 
morrow to the sweetest girl in the world,’ Ned Villars says; and 
the one whom he addresses replies— 

“Married! Why, he’s been married to a native Maltese woman 
for several years. She’s larking about Southsea now, spending 
poor Hope’s money freely enough in a very shady set.” 

How he does it he never knows, but Ned telegraphs to Eve 
Dunster, “ Stop the marriage! He is a married man.” 

The bridegroom, driving out from Darchester in the hansom 
he has preferred to a wedding-coach, is met by the heiress of 
Bridge House with the telegram, which she hands to him. 

He takes it, reads it, and stands paralysed by grief and rage 
and shame for a few moments. Then he says— 

“Tt is true. You go to Florence, and ask her to forgive me.” 

“Caught a chill at ‘her first ball, poor child, and hadn't the 
stamina to resist it,’ Mrs. Gaylard tells her friends a month 
afterwards, as she prepares to drive out to Florence Merrion’s 
funeral. 

Eve Dunster and Ned Villars attend the funeral too, and find 
consolation in each other’s society. But there is one who comes 
to the grave when darkness sets in for whom there will be no 
more comfort in this world, and to whom the memory of Florence 
Merrion’s “first ball” will always be a bitterly humiliating 
reproach. 
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THE distribution of the herring tribe, if we may trust Lacepéde, . 


is of interest, not merely to scientific inquirers striving to search 
into the hidden things of nature, and acquaint themselves with 
her most carefully treasured secrets, but it is of a wider significance 
as having exerted an influence far from inconsiderable in deter- 
mining the destiny of empires. For even as the great ones of 
the earth have striven among themselves for the mastery, and 
one by one passed away from the stage whereon they have 
strutted awhile, so also in the keen strife for supremacy among 
the world’s great staple products have there been catastrophes no 
less violent and startling. At one time Cotton has been the king 
who was to bear rule over us, at another Iron; yet has it been 
said that neither the coffee berry, nor the tea leaf, nor all the 
fragrant spices of Araby the Blest, nor even the silkworm, have 
exerted upon the wealth of nations an influence equivalent to 
that of the herring of the northern seas; nor indeed in the 
economic history of states is there any event recorded more 
remarkable than the transfer of the great trade of herrings from 
Holland to Great Britain. While the fisheries of the former 
country, already languishing, were deprived of their best markets 
by the long blockade of the Dutch ports by England during the 
wars of the first Napoleon, the herring fishery of Great Britain, 
since the abolition of the baneful bounty system in 1830, has 
moved onward with a giant’s stride. And not on these grounds 
merely has the herring an especial claim upon the interests of 
Englishmen; for not only has the fish achieved edible immortality 
as the standing breakfast relish of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, but 
also it is to be remembered that, though found in many parts of 
the world, the herring adheres closely to the zone wherein the 
Anglo-Saxon race migrates and multiplies. i 
The highly imaginative theory that the home of the herring 
was amid the frozen waters of the seas surrounding the North 
Pole, whence, banded in one mighty phalanx, the fish migrated 
at certain seasons southwards, has long been rejected as a fable. 
Not only is there no authenticated instance of herrings havin 
been observed in a high latitude moving southward, but they 
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have never been found in the stomachs of whales caught in the 
Greenland seas, while Bloch and Lacepéde are both agreed that 
a fish of the size of a herring could not, between spring and 
autumn, accomplish the long voyage which has been attributed 
to it. | 

Due, in all probability, to the whilom prevalence of this migra- 
tion theory, with its notions of vast numbers and gregarious 
propensities, the origin of the word herring has been referred to 
the German heer, an army; others have sought to connect it with 
aresco, to dry; but the ecclesiastical Latin word for the fish 
about the time of the Conquest was alec or halec, and thus 
we find in the Doomsday Book that Dunwich—the once proud 
capital of East Anglia—was taxed at sexaginta millia alectum. 

The clupea harengus, the herring of our seas, the Yarmouth 
capon as it is sometimes called, is of the same genus as the 
pilchard and the sprat, and (with the whitebait) is distinguished 
from other varieties of clupea by having an egg-shaped patch of 
very small teeth in the centre of the palate. Being a stranger 
to the Mediterranean, few herring passing the capes of Normandy, 
and none having been observed south of Rochelle, the fish is said 
to have been unknown to the ancients, and consequently no 
allusion is to be found to it in classical writers. It is never- 
theless a fact that Dr. Dodd * mentions having caught a species 
of herring off Algiers; and early in the present century some 
Cornishmen, employed in instructing the Russian fishermen on 
the coasts of the Black Sea in the use of the drift net, are said to 
have found a number of herring, differing, however, in some 
particulars from those on the English coast, as do also, it is 
believed, the herrings of the Caspian, which are nevertheless so 
highly prized in Persia as to have obtained the designation of the 
royal fish.t A few stray herrings are said occasionally to ascend a. 
river to the fresh water, and instances of such an occurrence in the 
Thames, the Tay, and the Seine have been recorded; but they 
are not frequent, though in Siberia large shoals ascend the Obi in 
order to pass the winter among the sources of its affluents amid 
the fastnesses of the Ural Mountains. 

Though the fish has no external organs of hearing, fishermen 
affirm that if a noise be made in the boats the peculiar sound 
which the herring makes when swimming on the surface at once 
ceases; and we are told that in former times the church bell of 
St. Monance, in Fife, which hung upon a tree in the churchyard 
near the shore, was not used during the herring season, because 
it was believed that the fish would be scared away by the noise. 
Connected by means of a duct with the herring’s funnel-shaped 
stomach is an air bag communicating with the outer air, which 
anables the fish to rise or sink; by the expansion or contraction 


* Dodd, “ On the Herring ” (1752). 
+t Keppel’s “ Persian Narrative,” vol. iv., p. 204. 
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of this receptacle the inner resistance can be adjusted to the 
outward pressure of the water, which of course increases with 
the depth ; and it is said to be the noise of the wind escaping from 
this air bladder which gives rise to the strange “ cheeping ” sound 
which is heard when herring are freshly captured, and which the 
fishermen assert to be its death moan. 

The herring is found on our coasts under four different condi- 
tions—viz., fry or sill, under five or six inches long; maties* or fat 
herring, from six to thirteen inches (its usual extreme length) ; 
full herring before spawning; and shotten herring, afterwards. 
As to the food of this fine fish, though it was formerly held that 
it lived on microscopic insects, more careful examination has proved 
that its diet consists of crustacea and small fish, especially sand- 
eels ; the herring will also leap at flies, and is sometimes taken 
with unbaited hooks, which may possibly be mistaken for such 
animalcules as it, occasionally at any rate, feeds upon. After 
remaining for a certain number of weeks near the coast, the 
herring deposits its spawn on hard clayey or rocky ground; where 
an abundant growth of seaweed receives and protects the roe, 
which is often found adhering to the bottom in irregularly shaped 
lumps, and immediately afterwards the fish proceeds to deep 
water. In the course of a fortnight or three weeks the young 
are seen in great abundance near the shore; in six or seven weeks. 
more they are perhaps three inches in length; and though it be 
impossible to fix definitely the time which herrings require to 
pass from the embryonic to the adult condition, it is probable 
that they attain their full size in about eighteen months, The 
shoals which swarm on our coasts in early summer and late 
autumn are largely composed of maties, which feed and develop 
into full herring in from three to four months, spawn and dis- 
appear into the ocean depths, probably at no great distance from 
the coast ; but of the manner in which the change from the spent 
to the next full condition is effected absolutely nothing what- 
ever is known. The Royal Commisson, appointed in 1863 to 
investigate the operation of the Acts relative to trawling on the 
Scottish coast, came to the conclusion that herrings spawn twice 
in the year, in the spring and autumn ; not indeed that the same 
fish spawn twice, but that the shoals of each fishing season are 
composed of the fry of the twelve months previous. At a certain 
period every year particular herring always resort to the same 
locality ; thus the celebrated Loch Tyne herring, known as the 
“ Glasgow aldermen,” albeit there are no aldermen in Glasgow, is 
essentially different from that of the Firth of Forth, as fish caught. 
off Calais can be distinguished from those obtained in the vicinity 
of Dieppe. The herring is, in fact, as local to particular coasts as 
is the salmon to particular rivers, and may be distinguished by 


* Dutch, maatjes, aterm applied to herrings in which the roe is small and un- 
developed. 
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experts as readily as a farmer will separate Cheviot from South- 
down sheep. Lacepéde says that in North America herring- 
spawn has been carried by the inhabitants and deposited at the 
mouth of a river which had never been previously frequented 
by the fish, and whither the herring derived from this spawn 
acquired the habit of returning year by year. 

Of the caprice of the herring we have many anecdotes. The 
fish is popularly understood to take offence at the slightest noise, 
and the firing from the British ships of war in the neighbourhood 
of Gottenburg is said to have frightened them away from that 
place, as they were driven forth from the Baltic by the tumult of 
the battle of Copenhagen. A remarkably simple explanation is 
given of the cause which led to the sudden disappearance of 
herrings from the Guernsey waters.* The fishing there abruptly 
came to an end in 1830. On the evening of Easter Day in that 
year some boats, contrary to usual custom, went out with drift 
nets, and succeeded in obtaining several thousand of herring. As 
the fishermen were bringing their capture to the market-place, 
they were met by an old man whose many years had been spent 
on the stormy seas which wash the rocky shores of the island, and 
who inquired when the fish were caught. “ Last night, Sunday 
night,” was the reply. “Sunday night!” exclaimed the ancient 
mariner ; “ then shall we have no more herrings.’ Nor has there 
been any herring fishery at Guernsey since that year. At 
Cromarty, says Mitchell,t a very extensive fishery was carried 
on from 1690 to 1709, and in 1707 an immense shoal ran ashore 
in a little bay to the east of the town, so that the beach was 
covered to a depth of several feet ; strange to say, however, the 
herring left the Frith in a single night, and for the next. half 
century no shoals again appeared there. Herring have been said 
also to have been driven from certain localities by the odour of 
seaweed being burnt for manure, by allowing the refuse of fish 
boiled for the purpose of extracting the oil to taint the sea, by 
irregular modes of fishing whereby the bones of their fellow- 
creatures wantonly and uselessly sacrificed have whitened the 
blue depths of their watery home; while it has ever been alleged 
that the threat of an Irish clergyman to exact tithe of captured 
herrings has sufficed to drive the fish for ever away from that 
portion of the coast embraced within his reverence’s parish. It 
is possible that the capricious desertion of certain haunts of 
herrings, and the sudden appearance of the fish in others not pre- 
viously frequented by them, may be connected with the fluctua- 
tions which are known to exist from year to year in the Gulf 
Stream and surface drift currents from the south-west ; and recent 
observations, made by order of the Dutch Government, have shown 
that the movements of herrings depend greatly upon the warmth 


* Holdworth, “ Deep-Sea Fishing,” pp. 244, 245. 
+ “ Natural History of the Herring.” 
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of the sea, the fish seeking those parts which have a temperature 
between 54° and 58° Fahr. 

Enough having been said concerning the natural history of the 
herring, we shall next proceed to relate how the fishery is 
ordinarily carried on, and for this purpose it may be as well to 
lay the scene at Yarmouth. And we may commence by stating 
that there is no reason to believe that any other method of capture 
than that by drift nets, as at present, has ever been had recourse to. 
All the vessels used in the fishery are decked and clinker-built, 
their tonnage averages from thirty to fifty tons, the number of 
men ranges from nine to twelve, and the value of a herring lugger 
with all its nets and stores on board may be computed at about 
£1,000. Let us suppose, then, that the hour of sailing has come; 
the nets have been packed, five or six tons of salt stowed away, 
and amid the noisy songs of the Gorleston boys the boat drops 
slowly down stream towards the harbour mouth. Arrived at 
what from certain indications—for after all, as we shall sub- 
sequently see, there is a degree of uncertainty and speculation 
about the matter—is considered a favourable locality for the 
commencement of operations, sail is lowered and the nets shot 
out of the quarter athwart the direction which the fish are 
pursuing, and allowed to drift whithersoever the tide may take 
them. They are extended in a long straight line, the upper edge 
being kept near the surface by means of floats, while the nets 
hang nearly perpendicularly some thirty feet in depth. There is 
thus formed a perforated wall, as it were, in the sea, whose 
meshes, an inch square, permit the entry of the fish’s head and 
gill covers, though not of the thickest part of its body, and the 
herrings are, in effect, snared by thrusting their bodies through 
the meshes of the net, and are caught by the gill covers in the 
endeavour to withdraw their heads. The nets of a Yarmouth 
lugger will extend probably for upwards of a mile in length, the 
separate portions, in pieces about thirty yards long, being 
fastened together, end for end, so as to form what is called a 
“train or fleet of nets ;” and each boat is supplied with two sets 
to be used according to circumstances, whether, that is to say, the 
herring are found close to the surface, or some little depth beneath 
it. A net is expected to last about four years—a short time as 
compared with the life, for instance, of a mackerel net—but the 
grease from the herrings and the damage caused by dogfish, 
commonest of sharks, and found in every part of the British and 
Irish seas, which, when preying on the fish in the nets, cut 
through the meshes with their fins, and so pass through, con- 
tribute greatly to their more rapid destruction. The fishery is 
carried on, in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, from September 
to the end of November, but in the Orkneys and Shetlands and 
along the east coast as far south as the Humber, from July to 
September ; in the Channel in October and November; and in 
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the far West as late as January and February ; and in December 
it now commences anew in the Firth of Forth, and is carried on 
as a winter fishing. It may be as well to explain that the reason 
of the earlier commencement of the northern fishery is not that 
the shoals migrate southward, but because winter setting in 
sooner, the fish, which come up from the depths of the seas 
adjacent approach the coast earlier to deposit their spawn where 
the sun’s warm rays may pour their vivifying influence upon the 
ova, and the ever-swaying tides fill the water with oxygen, as the 
waves dash against the shore. Drift-net fishing is carried on 
usually in the night time, and it is found that just after sunset 
and before sunrise, at sudden changes of the night, the fish are 
most likely to strike the net. When the water is dark and its 
surface somewhat broken, greater success is usually met with 
than in the glassy calm of a fine summer night; for in dark 
nights and mild weather the herring swims nearest the surface, 
while, despite the old saying that the “herring loves the merry 
moonlight,” it is found that alike when the moon shines bright 
and in cold weather the fish remains close to the bottom. In the 
Norwegian fishery the men do not care to shoot their nets unless 
they feel tolerably certain that a school of herring is passing ; and 
with the object of ascertaining this fact an instrument called the 
“water telescope” is used, which penetrates to a depth of several 
feet and enables the fishermen more easily to discover the shoals. 
The time usually fixed upon by the Yarmouth men for shooting 
their nets is about sunset; but the circumstances which guide 
them in their selection of any particular spot are often of a very 
uncertain character, such as, for instance, a disturbance of the 
phosphorescent light known among fishermen as “brimming,” 
“waterburn,” or in Northumberland “marfire,” collections of 
seabirds, and the presence of porpoises or larger crustacea. Nor 
are such indications generally unreliable, for the gathering 
together of seabirds and the minor monsters of the deep is 
certainly a sign of there being an attraction in the shape of food. 
The life of all fishes i is, in truth, one of perpetual strife, and the 
carnage of the world of waters infinitely exceeds that which so 
= man’s reason on the earth. It is probable that but few 

sh die a natural death, and the herring, whether hastening to its 
place in the capacious maw of some marine monster or to the 
dingy smoke hole of the curer, is no exception to the general 
rule. On the coasts of Norway whales are frequently observed 
rising to the surface and blowing so as to throw up great 
quantities of herrings, which gleam and glitter in the clear 
winter day. A hogshead of herrings has been taken from the 
inside of a whale, and a shark probably slays its tens of thousands 
in the course of a single year. As many as fifteen full- sized 
herrings have been found in the stomach of a cod; and if we 
allow a codfish only two herrings a day for his subsistence, and 
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suppose him to feed on herrings for only seven months in the 
year, we shall have no fewer than 420 herrings as his allowance 
during that period. Nor are seafowl much less destructive than 
the denizens of the deep themselves.) The gannet may often be 
observed rising with instinctive judgment to a height that in its 
fall shall carry it to a sufficient depth, and then with half-closed 


wings dropping with headlong plunge upon its prey. The solan — 


goose can swallow and digest, even in captivity, as many as six 
full-sized herrings per day ; and it has been estimated that in the 
one island of St. Kilda, assuming it to be inhabited by 200,000 
of these birds, feeding for seven months in the year, with an 
allowance of five herrings each per day, the number of fish for 
the summer subsistence of a single species of bird cannot be 
under 244,000,000. 

While the drift nets are in the water, the warp of 4-inch rope, 
to which all the nets are fastened, is occasionally hauled in, till 
the first or “look on” net is reached, that by examining it some 
idea may be formed whether many herrings are about, or the do 
fish numerous ; otherwise no sound breaks the silence of the night, 
and for a brief space the crew snatch such fitful rest as the heav- 
ing of the boat permits. But by-and-bye “ the eternal orbs that 
beautify the night ” begin to pale their fires, and with the dawn 
all is once again life and activity, for the nets must be hauled on 


board and the fish carefully shaken out from each successive part. 


of the net, as it is taken into the boat. The beauty of the scene 
as the herring. nets are being hauled out of the phosphorescent 
water has been frequently described. The shimmering fish come 
forth from the wavy deep a sheet of silver, now changing to 
golden yellow, now to azure blue, as the rays of the rising sun fall 
aslant upon the mass, each one uttering its feeble death chi 
as it is flung into the bottom of the boat. But this fair picture 
too has its reverse. For sometimes the boats are caught in a 
gale, and then, on a dangerous coast where there are no creeks 
for shelter, and men must brave the fury of a vast horizon of 
multitudinous waves rolling to the shore, and watchful eyes lose 
mark of the lighthouse quenched in foam, there comes suddenly 
to many, as in the gale of 1860 when 194 hands perished, “the 
rest that shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more.” But 
we must now leave the skipper to make the land, and either 
enter the. haven or come to anchor off the beach in front of the 
town, when the fish will be landed in ferryboats. 

How long herrings were used merely by the inhabitants adjoin- 
ing the seas where they were caught, and when they first: became 
an article of commerce, it is by no means easy to determine. 
Swinden * supposes the herring fishery to have commenced there 
soon after the landing of Cedric the Saxon, A.D. 495, while 
Netherlanders are said to have resorted to Scotland for the pur- 


* “ History of Great Yarmouth,” pp. 8-20. 
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pose of buying the saltfish as early as the year 836.* In the 
charter of foundation granted to the monastery at Barking by 
Kikenwald, Bishop of London, about A.D. 680, allusion is made to 
salting and smoking herring, ‘the levy of the fish for use of the 
monks in Lent being described as herring-silver ; mention of the 
herring also occurs in the instructions for managing the revenues 
of the monastery of Evesham, founded A.D. 700. As early as 
the time of the Conquest Yarmouth appears to have been the 
great rendezvous of herring fishers from various parts of England, 
Teens and Flanders, the fishery being then fixed to commence 
on the feast of St. Michael (September 29th), and to close on that 
of St. Martin (July 4th). In the year 1128, on condition of an 
annual payment to the Crown of a royalty of ten millions of 
herrings, Yarmouth was created into a borough by Henry L.; 
and as ‘early as the year 1270, the great herring fair was 
held there during six weeks in the autumn, when the barons of 
the Cinque Ports were represented by deputies for the purpose of 
keeping the peace. But although foreigners were thus early 
allowed to resort to Yarmouth to purchase herrings, special 
permission was required in order to enable them to fish, and 
accordingly we find it recorded that in 1295 the necessary 
authority for this purpose was granted to the Dutch. In 
1338 Edward III. demanded from his subjects forty lasts of 
herrings for the use of his army embarking for France ; and in 
the same reign the fishery had become of such importance that 
the ancient statute of herrings was enacted 1357, wherein the 
manner of buying and selling, the privileges enjoyed by the 
resident merchants, and the restrictions imposed upon the fisher- 
men were all exactly prescribed. Brill was the first seaport 
whence the Dutch carried on a regular herring fishery, but its 
records go back no further than 1164. In 1242, and again in 
1348, the fishery on the coast of Denmark was the cause of two 
long and bloody struggles between that country and the Hanse 
towns, in which the latter, with Liibeck at their head, generally 
gained the advantage. From what has been said, it is, ther efore, 
evident that the herring fishery in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies had already become an important means of employment, 
food, and wealth ; that vast numbers of vessels and many people 
were engaged in its operations ; that its magnitude was the cause 
bloody wars; while, at the same time, it afforded a convenient 
means for supplying the commissariat of invading armies. 
Herring is a food which has been popular among all classes 
of society from the very earliest times. When in the reign of 
Henry III. the Princess Margaret was married to the Duke 
of Brabant, and the royal pair were about to embark for the Con- 
tinent, upwards of 10,000 herrings were among the provisions 


* Anderson’s “ History of Commerce,” p. 41. 
t Mitchell, “The Herring,” p. 141. 
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furnished to the ships; and in the Northumberland Family Book 
(temp. Henry VII.) we find that, in addition to other things, 
including a quart of beer and a quart of wine, six baconed 
herrings and four white herrings, or a dish of sprats, were to be 
served for the Lenten breakfast of the earl and countess. Red 
herrings seem to have been in general use in England towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, and we read of Cardinal 
Wolsey, one Maunday Thursday, washing the feet of fifty poor 
persons, each of whom was afterwards presented with twelve 
pence, a pair of shoes, and a cask of red herrings.* Nor has the 
necessity for protecting the east coast fisheries from the intrusion 
of unscrupulous foreigners arisen merely in modern times; for 
as early as 1636 Charles I. equipped and sent to sea, under 
command of the Earl of Northumberland, a powerful fleet, which 
surprised and dispersed the Dutch fishing upon our coasts, and 
compelled them to sign a convention purchasing the right of 
fishery for an annual payment of £30,000. 


The history of the herring fishery in the Middle Ages is replete 


with interesting illustrations of contemporary customs, Abstinence 
from flesh at certain seasons was then considered almost an article of 
faith, the breach of which wasunpardonable. When Cardinal Wolsey 
lay dying at Leicester Abbey, “after he had eaten a cullace made 
of chicken, a spoonful or two, at the last quoth he, ‘Whereof was 
the cullace made?’ ‘Forsooth, sir, of a chicken.’ ‘Why, quoth 
he, ‘it is a fasting day’ (being St. Andrew’s Eve). ‘ What though 
it be?’ quoth his confessor. ‘Ye be excused by reason of your 
sickness. ‘Yea,’ quoth he, ‘what though, I will eat no more.’ 
Then was he in confession by the space of an hour.”f But 
though abstinence from flesh on Wednesdays and Fridays was 
enjoined by Elizabeth for the consumption of fish and consequent 
encouragement of seamen, none lamented the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the expulsion of their best customers for “ Lenten 
stuff” more than the fish merchants, and a famous toast with the 
Yarmouth fishermen was :— 
“ Here’s to his Holiness, the Pope, with his triple crown, 
With nine dollars each for each cask in the town.” 

Grants of fish were occasionally made in perpetuity: thus, in 
1362, a grant of a last of red herring to be delivered yearly on 
St. Andrew’s day was made to the “collegians of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, that the College might take the donors into 
their prayers;” a grant subsequently commuted for a money 
payment of £8, which is still received by the Dean and Chapter. 

There is an amusing account of the celebration of Christmas 
at Norwich in 1444, when part of the herring was made to aid 
in the decoration of one of the performers; for in front of the 
crowned King of Christmas was a personification of the month of 
* Howit’s ‘ Visits,” p. 260. 
ft Cavendish’s “ Life of Wolsey.” 
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December, dressed according to the requirements of the season, 
with an effigy of Lent in red and white herring skins on horse- 
back. 

Until the usage was determined by the effects of modern 
legislative enactment, the city of Norwich was bound to supply 
the royal table with twenty-four herring pasties yearly, being the 
ancient fee farm rent of the city, originating in times before the 
foundation of Yarmouth, when the valley of the Yare was still an 
estuary, and Norwich, now some eighteen miles from the sea, was 
an important fishing ‘station. In 1629 “divers just exceptions 

ainst the goodness of the pies were made by the officers of the 
royal household, who complained that new herrings had not been 
used ; that they were not baked in good and strong pastry, so as 
to endure carriage ; that, in place of five herrings to each pie, 
divers had but four, and that several of the pies were much 
broken.” The sheriffs of Norwich were, in consequence, charged 
to take order “that the same might be amended for the future.” 

Tusser, who farmed in Norfolk, in his “ Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry ” (1537), recommends that thrifty housekeepers 
should, during the fishing season,— 

‘When harvest is ended. take shipping or ride, 


Ling, saltfish, and herring for Lent to provide. 
* * * * * 


Now timely for Lent stuff the money disburse, 
The longer ye tarry, for profit the worse.”’ 


There is no incident connected with the Yarmouth Fish Fair 
more curious than that recorded by Gibbon, in his sixty-fourth 
chapter, when he tells us that in the year 1238 the inhabitants 
of Sweden were prevented, by fear of the Tartars, from sending, 
as usual, their ships to the herring fishery on the English coast; 
as .there was consequently no export, forty or fifty of the fish 
were sold for a shilling: “it is whimsical enough,” he adds, 
“that the orders of Mogul Khan, who reigned on the borders of 
China, should have thus lowered the price of herrings in the 
English market.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, herrings roast or 
boiled and served with onions, apples, vinegar, and oil were 
esteemed a great delicacy; and Nashe (1558) in his “ Lenten 
Stuff” exclaims, “To think on a red herring, such a hot stirring 
meat it is, is enough to make the cravenest dastard proclaim fire 
and sword against Spain.” Fuller, moralising on red herrings, 
describes them as in his day “ mostly eaten in England for a 
sauce to quicken the appetite, and in Holland and elsewhere for 
food to satisfy hunger ;” but Cogan, in his “Haven of Health” 
(1636), written, perhaps, rather for persons of quality, observes 
that “as for salt herrings well watered or steeped in milk, they 
taste not ill after they are broiled, yet they give none or bad 
nourishment, saving to ploughmen or sailors, soldiers or labouring 
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persons.”* The value of the herring as an article of diet has 


been more adequately recognised in recent times, and Dr. Smith, 
who in 1862 visited the chief towns of the cotton districts with 
the view of reporting on the weekly cost per head at which the 
unemployed could be supported, pronounced it to be the most 
nutritious of the cheaper forms of animal food. 

Not only, however, has the herring been usually esteemed for 
the table, but it has also been exalted, many probably may think 
unduly, into a valuable preparation for the pharmacopeia. In 
the middle of last century herring was described as possessed of 
peculiar virtues rendering it “good for food in the plagues.” 
Cataplasms of herrings were recommended, and oil of herrings 
was considered of much service in cramp and convulsions, to 
say nothing of an elixir of herring bones which was excellent in 
cases of fever when a “high volatile cordial” might be deemed 
necessary ; while the inside of the fish applied to the bites of 
snakes and mad dogs, after the wounds had been washed with 
vinegar, was believed to effect a cure. 

The period when the art of herring curing was originally 
discovered has given rise to much discussion, but Professor 
Thorold Rogersf assures us that herrings were certainly salted, 
smoked, and packed in barrels before the middle of the fourteenth 
century. William Berkelzoon, of Biervlier, in Flanders, who died 
1397,t is said to have introduced an improved method of curing 
the fish which had such an effect in extending the trade, that 
Charles V. erected a statue to his memory; while Mary of 
Hungary, during her visit to the Low Countries, paid him the 
more characteristic tribute of eating a salt herring on his tomb. 

On the arrival of herrings at the curing house, they are first of 
all washed to free them from the salt which has been thrown over 
them on board ship. Their subsequent treatment depends upon 
whether they are to be converted into bloater or red herring ; a 
bloater is nothing more than a herring very slightly cured; it is 
left from eighteen to twenty hours in salt and then smoked, for 
about twenty-four hours, the smoking being regulated to suit the 
market for which the fish is being prepared. The red herring of rich 
golden hue, to be seen in almost every little grocer’s shop, requires 
a more lengthy process, and is kept in salt for fourteen days, and 
then washed and hung in wood smoke for another fortnight, the 
fuel being usually oak billets whose smoke gives a high colour to 
the fish. Ash is, however, occasionally made use of for the 
purpose of imparting a particular shade in favour in foreign 
markets. 

It is difficult to fully realise the enormous number of fish taken 
every year on the coast of Scotland alone ; the take of herrings in 


* Nall’s “Yarmouth,” p. 364. 
t ‘* History of Agriculture and Prices,” vol. ii, p. 555. 
+ Macpherson’s “ Annals of Commerce,” vol. i., p. 663. 
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the Scotch fisheries 1861, was registered at nearly 900,000,000, and 
allowing the low average of 750 fish per barrel, we find that no less 
than 580,000,000 of herrings were cured in 1872, besides an un- 
known, but undoubtedly very large number disposed of fresh. The 
total European catch has been computed at from four to five thou- 
sand millions. And when we remember that there is good reason for 
believing that man takes but a small percentage of the herrings 
around the coasts, any attempt to estimate the number and extent 
of the shoals only leads one into hopeless bewilderment. The 
number of eggs contained in a female herring was found by Dr. 
Harmer to be 36,960," and Buffon has said that the produce of a 
male and female herring, if allowed to multiply without check, 
would in time produce a bulk of fish greater than twenty of our 
globes, so that the proverb is literally verified that “there are 
more fish in the sea than ever came out of it.” Well might 
Spencer exclaim :— 


“() what an endless work has he in hand 
Who'd count the sea’s abundant progeny, 
Whose fruitful seed far passeth that on land ; 

And also them that roam the azure sky.” 
The Dutch herring fishery is connected with associations of 
Holland’s past historic grandeur and with days ere the sceptre 
had departed from her; and so in the museum at the Hague, amid 
relics most precious, such for instance as the pistol and bullet 
which slew William the Silent, the ball-dented cuirass of Von 
Tromp, and the gilded cannon of De Ruyter, may be remarked the 
richly chased silver model of a Dutch herring schuyt. An annual 
celebration has for centuries commemorated the opening of this 
fishery, and while its first fruits are being brought to shore the 
streets of the great towns appear en féte. In the opening days 
of the season, as much as a ducat a head will be offered to the 
fishmongers of the Hague, and the shops which have had the 
good fortune to secure an early supply are decorated extensively 
with evergreens, garlands, and other ornaments, and servants in 
livery may be seen bearing through the streets presents of one or 
wo herrings on napkin-covered dishes, accompanied with presen- 

ation cards. 

In Dutch proverbs also, the herring occupies a prominent place. 
“ Don’t cry herrings until they are in the net” is a caution 
conveyed in many different shapes in various languages; and the 
saying that “a salt herring on your own table is better than a 
fresh pike on another man’s” is a salutary homily upon content- 
ment. In the Isle of Man the Demsters, on appointment, promise 
to do justice between man and man, “as equally as the herring 
bone lies between the two sides,’—a comparison unlikely enough 
to have occurred to a people unaccustomed to the herring fishery. 
For many a simile also has the herring furnished the theme. 


* Phil. Trans., vol. lvii., p. 280. 
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Thus we have dead as a herring, packed as herrings in a barrel, 
etce.; while the expression a shotten herring has become a very 
bye-word of contumely :— 


* Ask for what price thy venal tongue was sold ! 
Tough withered truffles, ropy wine, a dish 
Of shotten herrings.” 


DRYDEN. 


“ Go thy ways, old Sack ; die when thou wilt, if good manhood be not forgot upon 
the earth, then am I a shotten herring.” 


1 Henry IV., ii., 4. 


Herrings have also their place in the science of heraldry. The 
waves of the noble salt water loch which for more than thirty 
miles runs up into Argyleshire, in which is seen suspended a 
sean in whose meshes five herrings are entangled, form the arms 
of the ducal burgh of Inverary, the seat of the fishery on famed 
Loch Fyne. Herrings were early blazoned on the town arms and 
on the seal of the convent of Black Friars of Yarmouth, and they 
appear likewise on the shields of many English families, more 
especially (the young herring having been termed a cob) on those 
of several of the Cobbs. 

It is, however, much easier to tell what we do not know about 
the herring than to record what we do know. Familiar as most 
of us are with the fish in its many posthumous preparations, it is 
somewhat humiliating to confess how slender is our knowledge 
of the living creature and its ways. So delicate, moreover, is the 
organisation of the herring that its attempted segregatian in a 
marine aquarium has proved to it, but too frequently, the gate of 
death. Now, however, that a school of herrings have been 
successfully captured and enclosed within a tank in the Berlin 
aquarium, we may venture to hope that, if they can only be kept 
alive, light may be thrown upon some at any rate of the man 
interesting problems concerning their habits which have so long 
awaited solution. 

W. F. NELSON, 
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DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 


BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER X. 
MINERAL WATERS AND THE QUACKERY OF “MODERN MIRACLES.’ 


RouGHLy speaking, the best known modern spas of Great Britain, 
iving them in their alphabetical order, are Bath, Buxton, Carlisle, 
Cheltenham, Clifton, Gilsland, Guisborough, Harrogate, Knares- 
borough, Leamington, Malvern,* Matlock, T unbridge Wells, Sand- 
rock (Isle of Wight), the Bridge of Allan in Stirlingshire, and 
Moffatt in Dumfrieshire. Among those less generally known, we 
may name Derrindaff in Ulster, Crieff in Perthshire, Droitwich in 
Worcestershire, Filey in Yorkshire, Holywell* in Lancashire, 
Inverleithen (Peebles), Newcastle (near Dublin), Pannanich Wells 
in Aberdeenshire, Pitkeathly (Perthshire), Redruth in Cornwall, 
Rothesay (Isle of Bute), Scarborough—better known as a sea- 
bathing resort, Shapwells near Gilsland (Cumberland), Shotley 
(Northumberland), Spital (Durham), Swanlinbar near Enniskillen, 
Willoughby near Rugby, Woodhall, Lincoln, etc., ete., 

We remember seeing it stated in one of the evening “Turn 
overs, that it is always “afternoon” at Bath, meaning ‘thereby, 
we presume, that its day is over. Practically, however, it has 
been “afternoon” at Bath for the past sixty years at least. If 
you wish to see “ Provincialism,” that peculiarity of English 
country society which astonishes foreigners—not perhaps at its 
worst, but in a very advanced form, the reader should seek it at 
this western City. The upper middle class is split into two 
cliques, and these again subdivided into many lesser ones—the 
one composed principally of half-pay captains, colonels, and 
members of both services on the “retired list ;” the other, of the 
very good people, headed of course by the clergy. Between these 
two cliques oscillate (so to speak) the members of the learned 
professions—of law and medicine; and the moment the wife and 
daughters of a professional man enter one clique, they are shut out 
for ever and ever from the other. There is no commercial enter- 


* Malvern and Holywell are scarcely entitled to be called minera/, as they claim 
repute only by reason of their extreme purity. 
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prise at Bath. The city—a large and handsome one—strikes the 
London visitor as one which has not only an exalted idea of its 
own importance, but an absolute contempt for the outer world in 
general. The beautiful old western city was a different place in 
days of yore. When the doctors of George the Second’s time failed 
to understand a patient's case, a quandary in which they frequently 
found themselves landed, they got over the difficulty—oftentimes 
successfully—by sending him to Bath. We say oftentimes suc- 
cessfully, for society and change of scene worked a benefit, which 
no amount of mineral water unaided could possibly have effected. 
Fashionable people of the last century went to “the Bath,” as it 
was termed in the affected, mincing language of the day, regularly 
once every season at least. Bath, in fact, when Smollett and 
Anstey wrote their amusing satires, and when Goldsmith penned 
his unacknowledged and most amusing life of “ Richard Nash, 
Esquire,” was admitted to be not merely Bath, but emphatically 
the Bath par excellence. 

Twelve miles from Bath lies Clifton, once celebrated for its 
so-called “Hotwell” water. Doctor Keir observed of this water, 
at a time when people possibly believed in the Doctor himself, 
that it had “been found that consumptions, even in their last 
stages, when the obstructed parts of the lungs were come to 
suppuration, and an ulcer was manifest, when the body was 
wasted almost to a skeleton, when nocturnal sweats were profuse, 
and even colliquitive diarrhceas were common, that a sudden stop 
has been put to the rapid career, the symptoms gradually miti- 
gated, and a recovery at last [was] obtained by the regular and 
long-continued use of the water and a strict milk diet.” It is 
possible that “ Doctor Keir” believed this statement, and it is 
more than likely that it answered his purpose and procured him 
practice. Nobody drinks the Hotwells water now. The very 
pump-room, which overlooked the dreary oasis of mud spanned 
by the beautiful Suspension Bridge, has been long removed, for 
the very sufficient reason that the money taken for the use of the 
excellent swimming bath and (the once famed) mineral water, did 
not pay even the outgoing expenses. For this state of things 
Clifton has itself to thank. Local jealousies, an utter absence of 
the spirit of co-operation and enterprise among its inhabitants 
repel and drive away strangers. Unlike Bath, even in the 
days of its prosperity Clifton was as dull as ditchwater, very 
nearly as dull as its modern representative, if dulness of so 
impenetrable a character can ever hope to be equalled. With 
beauties of situation and scenery which render it naturally 
attractive, Clifton, owing to the exclusiveness of its parvenw 
aristocracy, ridiculed by Sheridan in The School for Scandal, 
combined with the absence of any sort of amusement, is the last 
place to which a fashionable doctor would be mad enough to 
consign a consumptive patient. For the past thirty years the 
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place has been the paradise of a class of German street musicians, 
who would be driven headlong out of London—of screaming 
“ hooters ”—of nursery-maids afilicted with incurable melancholy ; 
but, with the exception of those, whose suicidal tendencies draw 
them in the direction of the Suspension Bridge, which the trustees 
wisely keep unprotected for their accommodation, no strangers 
visit Clifton except for the purpose of leaving it with as little 
delay as possible. 

The cause of the decadence of Bath is accounted for by the 
gradual change which has taken place in modern English habits 
and manners. Life at Bath during the last century, approached 
in some degree to the habits and manners which prevailed among 
the visitors at Homburg, Spa, and Wiesbaden, before the gaming 
tables and their proprietors had been sent to the right about. At 
Homburg—at Spa—at Wiesbaden—at Baden Baden—the visitor 
found himself among scenes and company wholly new to him, 
and presenting life in an aspect in which he was unaccustomed 
to regard it, a circumstance which’ contributed to his amusement, 
and consequently to his benefit so long as he abstained from the 
rouge et noir and roulette tables. There were balls (“routs” as 
they were then termed), fashionable assemblies, and high play 
in the old days of Bath; the ladies and gentlemen bathed together 
in public; there was no lack of the scandal in which our great- 

ndmothers especially delighted. All this has changed: it 
is incompatible indeed with the idea of the “fitness of things” 
which at present prevails, which idea, by the way, the most 
correct of us were thankful to leave behind us, the moment we 
entered the Kursaals of unregenerated Germany. 

The mineral springs of Bath and the Hotwells owed their 
celebrity, in a great measure, to Dr. Mead. Tunbridge Wells, in 
like manner, was indebted to Dr. Patrick Madan, who, in 1687, 
published an essay in praise of the medical virtues of its waters. 
Other watering-places acquired a reputation by similar influences : 
it became the fashion to drink mineral waters, and the moment 
fashion brought its influence to bear upon any place which had 
the luck to possess a mineral spring, the fortune of that place 
was, for the time being, made. Such places became so incon- 
veniently crowded, that it was no uncommon thing for the 
surplus visitors to sleep in the “long room,” as the assembly or 
“rout” room was called, the gentlemen being separated from the 
ladies by a curtain. This was the case at Buxton a century and 
a half ago, and scarcely “sixty years since,’ at Strathpeffer in 
Ross-shire, a sort of Scotch Harrogate, celebrated for its sulphurous 
waters, the fashionables were crowded into small cabins, and 
Pigs and patients were to be found in the same hotel. , 

here was a time when the Hampstead mineral water was 1n 
high repute. There was a “long room” and a tavern attached, 
so that the visitors might qualify the water, if they pleased, with 
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“something short.” At the same time flourished Chads Wells 
and Bagnigge Wells. The ferruginous waters of Islington enjoyed 
the highest reputation in the eighteenth century, but the Isling- 
tonian would deem you a fit inhabitant of a lunatic asylum if 
you asked to be guided to them in these days. The powerful 
sulphate of magnesia waters of Epsom, are now little resorted 
to. The spring was discovered in 1613, and the waters were at 
first used externally only. “Epsom Well” was the fashionable 
spa of Charles the Second’s days, and a very coarse, but mirth- 
provoking description of the powerful internal effects of the water, 
will be found in the Musarwm Delicve, published four years prior 
to the restoration of the old régime in 1660. 

Foreign spas are to be counted literally by the thousand. If 
the reader—living, say, in the days of enchantment—could 
transform himself after the manner described in the “ Arabian 
Nights” into an enchanted bird, and take an enchanted bird’s- 
eye view, including in its illimitable range the whole superficies 
of Europe, he would find the face of the continent as thickly 
dotted with mineral water “stations,” as the face of a small-pox 
patient before Jenner had promulgated his priceless discovery, 
was pitted with pock marks. Chief among the thousand we 
may name Aix-la-Chapelle (Rhenish Prussia); Aix-les-Bains 
(Savoy); Baden, near Vienna; Baden Baden ; Bagnéres de Bigorre 
(Hautes Pyrenées); Bourboule (Auvergne); Castellamare(Naples); 
Chianciano (Tuscany); Eaux Bonnes, and Eaux Chaudes (Basses 
Pyrenées); Ems on the Lahn; Gastein (Duchy of Salzburg) ; 
_Godesberg, near Bonn ; Homburg, near Frankfort ; Ischl oer : 
Karlsbad (Bohemia) ; Kissingen (Bavaria) ; Marienbad (Bohemia) ; 
Pfaetfers (Canton of St. Gall); Plombiéres (Vosges) ; Schinznach 
(Canton of Aargau); Schlangenbad, between Wiesbaden and 
Ems ; Spa (Belgium) ; Toplitz-Schénau (Bohemia); Uriage, near 
Grénoble; Vals (Ardéche); Vichy; Wiesbaden; and Wildbad 
(Black Forest). For the special diseases, for which these and 
nine hundred other mineral waters are applicable, we must refer 
the reader to his “ handbooks.” * 

Of American mineral waters, personally we know nothing. The 
fame, at least, of two has found its way across the Atlantic—the 
fashionable station of Saratoga, in the State of New York, and 
the white sulphur springs of Delaware. 

Last to be mentioned are the imported waters. Familiar to 
all will be Apollinaris, in the valley of the Aar, near Remagen 
in Rhenish Prussia. The large amount of carbonic acid gas to 
be found in the “Queen of Table Waters,’ as the wideawake 
proprietors term it, is due to the fact that the gas is caught in 
condensers as it escapes from the spring, and is then pumped into 
the bottles. This agreeable water has superseded (in England) 


* See also Bradshaw's “ Dictionary of Mineral Waters,” an admirable little com- 
pilation, 
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the far superior water Neider-Selters, so familiar to us on the 
continent. Of medical waters, Friedrichshall (in Bavaria, near 
Kissingen) is artificially prepared ; Hunyadi Janos, near Buda 
Pesth in Hungary, a sulphate and saline water ; Kronthal, alkali 
saline water; Fippoldsaw (Baden, in the Black F orest) a saline 
or chalybeate water; and Pullna-Bitter water (Bohemia), the 
exportation of which annually reaches four million bottles. 
There are no bathing or drinking establishments at Pullna, the 
whole range of buildings being appropriated to bottling this far- 
famed water for exportation. 

The term “mineral waters” is applied to those which hold in 
solution a variety of minerals at various temperatures. Some 
writers have denied the therapeutic properties of mineral waters, 
basing their opinions on the minute quantities of mineral matter 
held in solution; but those who are practically acquainted with 
them, know the absolute worthlessness of theories of this kind. 
Take for example, the well known and wonderful effect of the 
sulphurous alkaline waters of Aix-la-Chapelle upon persons 
suffering under skin affections, or from the effects of mercurial 
poisoning. In many cases mineral waters act with an energy 
which no scepticism as to their power can possibly refute. At 
Ax in the department of Ariége, Dr. Garrigon has known death 
occur from the injudicious and excessive use of the Vignere 
spring. ‘The Carlsbad waters if taken by persons of a plethoric 
and sanguine habit of body, may occasion dangerous symptoms. 
Many of these mineral waters are of a much more complex 
character than the older chemists, with their less perfect methods 
of analysis, suspected. Quite recently Dr. Thenard has discovered 
arsenic in the waters of Mont Dore (Puy de Dome). It must not 
be forgotten, too, that these medicines compounded in the vast 
laboratory of nature, work more surely and efficiently than 
any sort of artificially prepared mixtures; while many are free 
from the objections of producing intestinal irritation and other 
inconveniences with which the latter are oftentimes chargeable. 

The doctor who establishes himself at one of these stations 
long enough to acquire a reputation, pockets his fees with little 
trouble: his best patients, we need not say, are English people. 
He affects to diagnose the nature of his patient’s complaint, and. 
gives his directions with an affectation of wisdom, which 
shows that he has graduated in the study of “ humbug.” The 
directions (very much the same everywhere), have been well 
described by Sir Francis Head, “‘ Monsieur, said the doctor (for 
he speaks a little French), ‘ Monsieur,’ he repeated, ‘4 six heures 
du matin vous prendrez & la Pauline trois verres! trois verres a 
la Pauline!’ he repeated, ‘& dix heures, vous prendrez un bain— 
en sortant du bain vous prendrez, —(he paused and, after several 
seconds of deep thouyht, he added)—‘encore deux verres, et & cing 
heures du soir, Monsieur, vous prendrez—(another long pause)— 
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‘encore trois verres! Monsieur! ces eaux vous feront beaucoup de 
bien!’” And beaucoup de bien they certainly accomplish, not 
only for the patients, but especially for the doctor, who assumes 
this affectation of profound cogitation. Fruit, by the way, is 
strictly prohibited, for the simple reason, that whenever raw fruit 
and mineral water unexpectedly meet each other in the human 
interior, a sort of bubble and squeak contest invariably takes place, 
the one always endeavouring to turn the other out of the house. 
* * * * 

We commenced our first chapter by reference to the early 
days of the Middle Ages, when medicine was placed under the 
control of monkish ignorance and superstition, when patients, 
in the absence of any competent knowledge on the part of the 
ignorant priest-doctor, were cured or treated by the exposition and 
imposition of relics. That these days are not yet over; that the 
Romish priesthood of to-day still professes to heal disease in a 
mode superior to and altogether differing from the method adopted 
by the secular professor, has been demonstrated lately by 
Mr. Richard F. Clarke, “8S. J.” The peculiar process of thera- 
peutics, advocated by that gentleman, is described by him in 
an article on “ Modern Miracles,” in the course of which he refers 
us to certain manifestations at Lourdes, reports of which reached 
the ears of us heretics in England, and were viewed, sooth to say, 
with all the contempt which was due tothem. That this contempt 
was atheistic and abominable is insisted on by Mr. Clarke in a 
manner which shows us that the credulity and superstition 
of some of the Catholic priesthood of the nineteenth century 
would do credit to the days when Paul the Fifth fulminated his 
celebrated interdict against the Republic of St. Mark. 

“The apparition and miracles at Lourdes,” says our authority, 
“have received the explicit sanction of the bishop of the diocese, 
who has himself visited the Grotto many times as a pilgrim, 
and, after a most careful and thorough investigation, issued a 
mandement in which he formally gives his judgment in favour of 
the reality of the apparition, declares the miracles wrought, to be 
the work of the supernatural power of God, and authorises the 
devotion of our Lady of Lourdes, recommending it to the faithful 
of his diocese. Nor is there any possibility of denying the 
existence of. a consentient voice bearing witness on the part 
of Catholics,—bishops, priests, and laymen, in every quarter of 
the globe, to their sincere and unhesitating belief, in the reality 
of the miracles performed. We pass these over, because we are 
writing for non-Catholics, and we have no right to ask them 
to listen to the voice of an authority they do not recognise, or 
to be influenced by the consensus of those whom they regard 
as misled by religious fervour, and deceived by pre-conceived 
opinions. , 

“But we have a right to ask them to believe in facts, attested 
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to by a number of intelligent and honest witnesses, whatever 
explanation they may give of them; we have a right to claim 
their assent to the testimony of physicians who formally attest the 
results of a careful diagnosis made before and after.a journey to 
Lourdes; we have a right to tell them that their clwmsy 
hypothesis of the curative force of a powerful imagination 
will not account for cancers healed in a moment, tumours 
disappearing instantaneously, decayed and carious bones be- 
coming sound at the touch of that wondrous fountain; we have 
a right to urge upon them the necessity of furnishing some 
possible solution of the mystery, or else of honestly and humbly 
accepting the solution which the whole Catholic world declares 
with one voice, to be the only rational, the only possible solution 
—Digitus Dei est hic—God it is who, by His miraculous power 
exerted through our Lady’s intercession, heals the sick, cures the 
lame, casts out devils, restores sight to the blind, now, in this 
nineteenth century, just as he did, when He was visibly present 
amongst men. 

“ Qut of a large number of instances we adduce three as test 
cases. They have happened within the last two years. They 
have been carefully examined, and as our readers will see, it is 
absolutely impossible that imagination could have brought them 
about, as in each case there was either some organic lesion, or 
else some clearly marked physical malady, affecting and destroying 
the bodily tissues, and almost incurable, even after long years, by 
any human means. 

“Our first case is that of Mdlle. Philippe from Ménil in 
Lorraine. After suffering from fainting fits and poverty of blood 
for several years, she was attacked in 1877 by paralysis in her 
left side, and in the following year two cancerous swellings 
appeared in her throat. An operation was decided upon, which 
left the lower part of her throat one vast wound. This operation 
was followed by a second—this by a third—until it became 
necessary to perform them nearly every week. She became 
unable to speak, and was subject to frequent spitting of blood. 
‘I shall give your sister no more remedies,’ said the physician; 
‘her case is hopeless’ (elle est perdue). But Mdlle. Philippe, who 
had already visited Lourdes, had conceived a great desire to go 
there again before her death. She did not ask to be cured, but to 
obtain the grace of a good death. At the cost of intense suffering 
she took the journey, and spent the first night before the Grotto. 
The next evening as she knelt and prayed, she felt a horrible 
pain, as if all her sinews were being strained. Was it a new 
crisis of her disease, or was it the death she had so long prayed for 
She fell to the ground, and then, without knowing what she did, 
she who had been so long speechless, cried out with a loud voice, 
‘Cured ! I am cured!’ and set to work at once to sing the ‘ Mag- 
nificat,’ accompanied by all around. 
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“The wound of her cancers had disappeared; the skin had 
become smooth again ; @ few Little reddish spots alone marked the 
place where the sores had been. The next day she was able to 
walk, carrying the banner in a procession for an hour without 
fatigue. Since then she has felt no pain; her appetite returned, 
and her cure proved a lasting one.” 

We beg the reader to consider what a cancer—especially a cancer 
of the throat, means ; a disease which, wherever it manifests itself, 
infects after a time the whole system. Every medical man will 
tell him that a large proportion, perhaps the majority of tumours 
which bear a general resemblance to cancer, are not cancer at all. 
But here we have a woman afilicted with cancer, which had 
affected the tongue in such a manner that she was unable to 
speak, shouting the “Magnificat,” dancing about the place in 
a fandango of delight, and celebrating an immediate cure of a 
cureless disease by bearing a banner next day in a so-called 
religious procession. This is the well-authenticated “test case,” 
previously attested by “a careful diagnosis,’ which a Roman 
Catholic clergyman—a member we presume of the Society of 
Jesus, places before us as an example of a “ Modern Miracle” 
—a miracle moreover which he challenges us to dispute. 

But Mr. Clarke’s “evidence” is not yet exhausted; he has to 
bring before us medical testimony. Let us see what this 
testimony is worth. “If our readers,’ he continues, “are not 
willing to accept the testimony [sic] of Mdlle. Philippe herself, 
let us hear what a physician of Montpellier has to say respecting 
her cure. ‘It is not a question in this case, says M. Vergez, 
who is attached to the Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier, ‘ of 
any nervous affection; it is on the material injury (lésion 
matérielle), that we must concentrate our attention; whatever 
its nature, cancerous or scrofulous, probably the latter, her cure, 
like all cures of affections resulting from natural dispositions, 
required a considerable period of time. The instantaneous 
cicatrisation of the wounds, or rather the sudden renewal of all 
the elements constituting the derma and epidermis, could not 
belong to the domain of nature’s forces.’ We invite our readers 
to a careful consideration of these last words. If the Protestant 
rejects the hypothesis of a supernatural power exerted through 
the intercession of our Lady, how is he to account for the 
sudden cure where medical science declared such a cure im- 
possible? He is bound to give us some counter-hypothesis, at 
least to indicate to us some possible explanation.” 

_ That explanation, it appears to us, we shall have no difficulty 
In giving. 

The other two “test cases” with their so-called “evidence” 
are, so far as their value is concerned, on a par with the one 
just given, and we forbear therefore to quote them. We have 
only to add that if this statement had been made to Catholic 
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readers, we should have left the question of the cure by way 
of “Modern Miracle” untouched, considering it a subject with 
which we had no concern. As, however, it is addressed to and 
specially intended for “non-Catholics” ; as it is, moreover, given 
a place in a periodical of the standing of the V ineteenth Centur y; 
and as it is put before us non- Catholic readers in the form of a 
distinct challenge, we are invited of course to answer and to deal 
with it. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the Catholic faith that it exer- 
cises so comfortable an influence on the minds of its believers. 
It imposes on the latter a blind and trusting faith in the 
infallibility of their spiritual guides: it enjoins on them the 
absolute surrender of their own judgment and common sense to 
the teaching and doctrines of the Church as expounded by its 
ministers : it orders them to accept matters not as they find them 
—not as they present themselves to the eye of a person not brought 
up and educated in the peculiar dogmas of the faith, but as 
they are directed to look at them by the priest conductor. Hence 
it is that the Catholic faith commends itself so specially to the 
sympathies of the softer sex—a sex whose nature inclines it to 
trust to, and lean on what appears to it the stronger mind in 
matters of spiritual guidance. It is quite easy to understand that 
on persons so biassed, educated, and directed—taught to believe 
in the direct manifestation of divine power, exercised at the 
intercession of “our Lady” or of canonised saints, faith may, 
and sometimes does, exercise a genuine and powerful influence 
in the treatment and even the cure of disease. An unwavering 
faith of this kind is possible of course only to those, the growth 
of whose religious intelligence has been trained under priestly 
direction ; but this faith is one of the aids which catholicism 
brings to the help of Nature; and it is astonishing the grasp with 
which Nature in her efforts to get rid of disease, will lay hold 
on anything which promises her assistance. 

In a previous part of his statement Mr. Clarke tells us that 
“Modern Miracles are of three kinds :—1. Those which have been 
examined by ecclesiastical authority and solemnly approved by 
the Holy See. 2. Those which have never received any formal 
approbation at Rome, but have been approved by some sub- 
ordinate or local authority. 3. Those which have received no 
recognition or authorisation whatever. The former class consists 
of those miracles which have been brought before the Sacred 
Congregation in processes of canonisation, have been carefully and 
solemnly weighed and scrutinised, and after due scrutiny have 
been declared proven. After this declaration to deny their 
genuineness would almost be presumptuous and rash. Every 
possible precaution is taken against the acceptance of any fact 
as miraculous for which there is not the clearest and most 
certain evidence. An advocate is appointed to raise all possible 
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objections, and urge them against each separate miracle, and 
to try and find other explanations by which the facts alleged 
could be explained; no pains are spared to admit only such 
evidence as would satisfy, and more than satisfy, a committee 
of unprejudiced English lawyers.” 

On this point we join issue with Mr. Clarke: we know some- 
thing of the nature of “legal evidence,’ which it is manifest 
that he does not. The so-called “miracle” he has related to 
us, so far as evidence is concerned, is obviously not worth the 
paper on which it is printed. Who is Mdlle. Philippe from 
Ménil in Lorraine? What do we know of her previous history ? 
and where do we find a single scintilla of evidence either of 
the disease under which she suffered, or of the experiences which 
she is said to have undergone? Who is M. Vergez, “who is 
attached to the Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier”? and what 
is his statement worth? M. Vergez is unable to tell us what was 
the nature of Mdlle. Philippe’s malady : he does not even show us 
that she was his patient at all. The nature of “the material 
injury (lésion matérielle), . whatever its nature, cancerous or 
scrofulous,” under which she suffered, he is utterly unable to 
explain to us. Mr. Clarke in fact has handed us a brief drawn 
not from evidence, but from second or third-hand statements. 
It contains of course no “evidence” whatever; nor, assuming it 
had been evidence “which would satisfy and more than satisfy 
a committee of unprejudiced English lawyers,” does he place us 
in a position in which we can cross-examine his witnesses, and 
subject them to a test which, if skilfully conducted, rarely fails 
to elicit truth.” 

So far as the so-called “test case,” therefore, is concerned, it is 
more than easily disposed of. There is in fact “no case” of 
any kind to answer; and we are gravely asked by Mr. Clarke 
to pronounce judgment in his favour on a mere ew parte state- 
ment, which bears on its face the evidence of its own palpable 
absurdity. In the absence, however, of anything which can be 
called a “case,” we have conceded, that the faith of an ignorant 
trusting mind is capable at times of assisting the operations of 
Nature in a manner, which Mr. Clarke might deem “ miraculous,” 
but which is capable of the easiest explanation. Sir Thomas 
Wiseman, physician to Charles the Second, says on the subject of 


* After this chapter was written, we met with an article on the subject b 
Dr. Donkin, from which we quote the following passage :—“ Although we are told,” 
says this English physician, “to concentrate our attention on the material lesion, we 
consider that the other symptoms of one-sided paralysis and loss of voice, which ‘dis- 
appeared at the Grotto, are of great illustrative importance. For such affections, 
and such sudden recov eries, are well known to doctors, under the heading of functional 
nervous disease. 

“What therefore was medically most probable to have happened, appears to have 
happened here, according to the internal evidence in the account : while for the medical 
improbability—the sudden recovery of the wounds--there is no internal evidence what- 
ever.” —Fortnightly Review, August 1883, 267. 
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scrofulous complaints, “I must needs profess [admit] that his 
Majesty cureth more in one year than all the chirurgeons of 
London have done in any age.” The touch of his Majesty’ s hand, 
aided by the imagination of the patient, effected undoubtedly 
much which medical skill had failed to accomplish. Exactly the 
same principle is at work at Lourdes, such principle being for 
obvious purposes attributed by the priest expositor to a saintly 
influence which has no sort of actual existence. The so-called 
cures at Lourdes be it observed—and this fact is more than 
material, are vouchsafed only to orthodox believers. Let a prac- 
tical Protestant mind in a diseased Protestant body, present itself 
at this same miraculous “Grotto,” and if the proprietor return 
sound and well, and if the facts before and after the cure are 
duly certified to by competent English physicians who can be 
called to verify the facts, then and not till then, Mr. Clarke 
will be furnished with a “test case” such as he can place at least 
before English “non-Catholic” readers. As for the test case 
which he has placed before us, it may be considered satisfactory 
by the “sacred congregation,” but an English lawyer would 
refuse to listen to it for a moment. 

It is one of the consequences of a challenge, that it should 
invite attack ; and although we do not for a moment question the 
honesty of purpose of the challenger, it is necessary in elucidation 
of our subject that we should carry it further. “ Modern Miracle- 
ism” is the principal means, by which, in countries where 
ignorance prevails, a zealous (we were going to say—unscru pulous) 
priesthood, seek to enslave the minds of men, for the advancement 
of their own order and the interests of their own Church. Such 
an attempt on the practical minds of Englishmen must lead in- 
evitably to ridicule, and ridicule the Romish Church has more 
reason to dread than any weapon which can be used against her. 
With the weak-minded peasantry of Italy, Sicily, and ‘Spain, the 
case is wholly different ; and with these the principle, Populus 
vult decipi, decipiatur is followed without any attempt at con- 
cealment in all its cynical entirety. Only look what the priest- 
hood are now doing during the present eruption of Mount Etna. 
“The archbishop,’ we are told by the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph (writing under date of May the 27th), “ Monsignor 
Dusmet, is on the spot offering prayers, addressed chiefly to St. 
Agatha, the patron saint of the district. The fom = t who 
attribute to her miraculous intervention the arrest of the eruption 
which in 1669 threatened Catania, urged Monsignor Dusmet to 
apply to the diocese of Catania for the temporary loan of this 
savnt’s veil, with a view of repeating the experiment. Yesterday 
the Bishop entered Nicolosi with great pomp, bearing this veil 
in an urn. Processions were formed, the veil was exposed, 
and interminable prayers are being offered in public, leading 
to incidents of painful interest. For instance, yesterday, during 
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the sacred function, a poor woman fell fuinting to the ground, 
and it soon became known that she had not touched food for three 
days.” These are the people by whom “modern miracles” are 
believed, and the cleric who trusts and may possibly have faith 
in them, finds a ready sympathizer in women with equally en- 
feebled minds and restricted education, who move in a higher 
sphere in Society. Admitting the honesty and integrity of 
Mr. Clarke’s motives, the process of self-deception must be 
peculiar, which can induce an educated gentleman, such as he 
evidently is, to believe, that the arguments he has ventured to 
propound, can have any influence on the minds of English Pro- 
testant readers, beyond the creation of a feeling of compassion 
for one who can avow his belief in a superstition so preposterous. 
Notwithstanding the fact that “the apparition and miracles 
at Lourdes [may] have received the explicit sanction of the 
bishop of the diocese,” that simple circumstance will have little 
influence on the practical mind of honest John Bull. 


(To be continued.) 
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Four of the finest and fastest ocean steamers in the world were 
completed last year for the General Transatlantic Company, and 
are run on their line between Havre and New York. Two of 
them, La Champagne and La Bretagne were built at St. Nazaire, 
and the other two, La Bourgogne and La Gascogne, at Toulon. 
Each of these steamers are similarly constructed, with but slight 
modifications. Their dimensions are 482 ft. in length between 
perpendiculars, 52 ft. in breadth, and 37 ft. 6 in. in depth moulded ; 
their speed on trial has varied from 18°65 to 18°95 knots. On 
their voyages the La Champagne and La Bretagne have been 
propelled between 16°25 and 17°50 knots an hour, and the other 
two ships a little less. The hulls of the steamers are of steel, 
each has four decks laid in iron and wood. Each liner has 
been specially constructed for strength and safety, and is divided 
into eleven water-tight compartments; the engine-rooms and 
stokeholes are also subdivided for additional efficiency. The 
engines are triple-expansion of an excellent type. The steam 
is generated in boilers having a working pressure of 115 lbs. 
to the square inch. Thirty-six furnaces are fitted in each ship, 
some of which are single and others double ended, and are 
provided with corrugated surfaces. Several auxiliary engines 
are also fixed for loading and unloading cargo, emptying the 
water ballast tanks, steering, cinder crushing, etc. Every steamer 
is illuminated by 850 incandescent electric lamps. The lighting 
is maintained by two dynamos worked by a special compound 
engine. An engine is also kept in reserve for this purpose if the 
other should get out of working order. 

The first-class saloons of each of these liners, which is 49 ft. 
square, is of the most elegant and luxurious kind, and are most 
tastefully decorated and furnished. The music room, which is 

rovided with rural paintings, is artistically fitted up, and is very 
comfortable. This compartment and the smoking-room, furnished 
in Japanese style, is onthe span deck. There are also two ladies’ 
boudoirs, one forward and the other aft of this deck. The first- 
class passenger cabins number 106, which are estimated to ac- 
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commodate 300 persons. They are all supplied with the electric 
light, an electric bell, and all desirable conveniences. There are 
also a sufficient number of marble baths and other sanitary re- 
quirements. A special dining saloon and recreation room is also 
provided for the use of the children of first-class passengers. 

Much attention has been given to ventilation, whereby fresh 
air of any required temperature can be supplied and regulated, 
and all vitiated atmosphere quickly abstracted. The second-class 
passengers have much improved accommodation, while that for 
the third class is better than such as is afforded in the vast 
majority of transatlantic liners. 

Five meals a day are served to first-class passengers, and good 
red and white wines are supplied to them free, ad libitum. The 
most competent che/s are appointed, all of whom have had special 
training at the “Café Anglais” at Paris. The captains are 
specially selected men who have been in the Government Marine 
Service, while the first and second officers are well versed in the 
duties of master mariners of high-class ocean passenger steamers. 

Since 1883 the Messageries Maritimes Company, which is one of 
the most important and one of the most successful ship-owning cor- 
porations in the world, have taken praiseworthy action to materially 
improve their fleet of ocean steamers. In 1884 a new steamer, 
christened the Oceanién, was added to their Australian line. 
She is estimated as a 144 knot ship, but has frequently exceeded 
this speed, and approached 16 knots an hour on her voyages. 
Having made a new contract for the mail services to South 
America, this company, to discharge their obligations under the 
agreement, have very recently had built for their Brazil and 
River Plate Line, in their shipyards at La Ciotat, near Marseilles, 
a splendid. steamer named the Portugal. Two other ships of a 


corresponding type, but of much greater dimensions, are also in © 


construction for them in the same yards for use on this line. The 
two latter steamers are called the Brésil and Plata. A fourth ship, 
not yet named, is about to be placed on the stocks in these yards, 
to be run on the Australian line of the Company. This steamer 
will not only be much larger, but will have a greater speed than 
any built or building for them. 

The Portugal started on her first voyage from Bordeaux to 
Brazil and the River Plate on the 5th of August. She is a 
magnificent example of French ship building, and is much larger 
in size than any belonging to her owners which traverse their 
Indian, China, Australian, and South American lines. Her length 
between perpendiculars is about 450 ft., her greatest breadth is 
48 ft., and her depth of hold 36 ft. Her tonnage is 5,265 gross. 
When loaded her displacement is 7,720 tons. She is provided 
with the most efficient water-tight bulkheads, and very strong 
decks, which add much to her safety. The engines are of triple 
€xpansion, with steel cylinders of 44 in., 63 in., and 95 in,, in 
VOL. XVII. 38 
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diameter respectively, and exert an indicated horse power 
capable of driving her at 17} knots an hour on trial, and 14} 
knots on oceanic voyages. The furnaces are fitted with 
corrugated sheet iron, according to Fox’s corrugated furnace 
system, which is now generally used for all leading passenger 
steamers. The boiler pressure is about 160 lbs. to the square 
inch, but can be worked to a much higher degree. The pro- 
peller has gun-metal blades. It is constructed upon a new 
plan, designed by M. Risbec, the eminent director of La Ciotat 
ship-building yards. 

Other novelties and improvements in the machinery and 
equipments of ocean steamers have been used in the Portugal, 
including an iron cat-head, which oscillates from port to starboard, 
for working the anchors, movable gangways connecting the 
forecastle with the bridge, and movable davits worked with a 
worm and screw with fly-wheel. The most expeditious means 
are thus provided for launching and hoisting life and other 
boats, of which there is an adequate supply. Auxiliary engines 
have been fitted in the ship for the several purposes for which 
they are required. The two triple-dynamos for the electric light 
have been constructed by M. Sautter Lemonnier. Each dynamo 
is worked by a small compound engine, the speed of which is 
from 290 to 300 revolutions, The electric lighting of the ship is 
supplied from about 500 Edison lamps. The mast-head and side 
lights are respectively of 40-candle power. 

The Portugal will accommodate 210 first-class passengers, and 
726 tween deck. The first-class saloon is of a magnificent 
description. The ceiling is most artistically embellished in white 
and gold, while the facings are panelled with elegant onyx pillars, 
framed in maple and rosewood. The room is illuminated with 
seventy-six electric lamps, and adorned with sculpture and 
paintings. The latter are by MM. Courdenaux and Rousseau, 
two artists of wide reputation. The tables in this apartment 
are for four or five covers, but these can, at the option of the 
passengers, be laid for ten or twelve. When lit up by electricity 
the saloon has a very brilliant and artistic appearance, in ac- 
cordance with sober taste. The music room above is approached 
from the saloon by a handsome and wide staircase, also orna- 
mented with sculptures. This apartment is also most elegantly 
furnished, and ornamented with paintings and sculptures with 
much taste in the Louis XIII. style. The promenade deck 
is very spacious,and is much appreciated by passengers. The 
officers’ quarters are near the engine-rooms, and far apart from 
the quarters reserved for passengers. Very efficient means for 
natural and artificial ventilation are provided throughout all 
compartments of the ship used by passengers, officers, and crew. 

The first-class cabins are models of comfort, both as regards 
their space, furniture, and light. Each cabin can be illu- 
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minated with the electric light at the will of the occupant. 
There are an adequate number of bath rooms and sanitary 
conveniences arranged in the best positions for the use of both 
sexes. A large refrigerating chamber has been fitted in the ship 
upon Hall’s system, whereby provisions can be preserved fresh, 
and any required qu atity of ice produced for the use of passengers. 
The Company, however, propose to ship cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, to be killed on the voyage for passengers’ food, and 
ample space has been arranged forward for the carriage of these 
animals. The cuisine for passengers in all the ocean lines of the 
Messageries Maritimes is remarkably good. 

This Company is much to be congratulated for the greatly 
improved service of steamships they will soon have running to 
and from Brazil and the River Plate. The liners of the British 
Shipping Companies, and the North German Lloyd’s Company, 
which make voyages to South America, are, on the whole, far too 
slow for the true exigencies of the times, both for postal and 
passenger services, and so are most of the steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes Company. When, however, the Brésil 
and Plata are ready for sea, their owners will then be the only 
Company which may truly be said to possess fast ocean liners, in 
the proper acceptation of the term, between Europe and South 
America, which will be practically available for mails and 
passengers from France, Germany, Russia, Great Britain, and 
probably Austria. It is a fact that a few of the steamers of the 
General Italian Navigation Company, trading between Genoa 
and South America, can be propelled at a comparatively high 
speed, but they cannot reasonably be expected to take many 
mails and passengers to and from other European countries than 
Italy to Brazil and the River Plate compared with those which 
the Messageries Maritimes Company are likely to carry. 

If due justice is done to first-class ocean steamship enterprise, 
this great French concern is entitled to the highest commendation 
for the vast improvements they will undoubtedly effect in a few 
months in rapid voyages between Europe and the east coast of 
South America. 

The new steamer arranged to be built for the Company, and 
to be put on their line between Marseilles and Australia, will be 
nearly 40 ft. longer and about 34 ft. wider than the Portugal. 
Her gross tonnage is not specified, but she will have a displacement 
when loaded of 8,455 tons. Her speed on trial isestimated at 18 
knots, and on her voyage at 15}. As an improvised war cruiser, 
she will be one of the most formidable ships afloat if provided 
with the most efficient long-ranged rifled breech loading and 
quick firing guns, and improved means are adopted to protect 
her engines and boilers from projectiles. For offensive purposes 
in a great maritime war she will probably be at least equal to 
the Victoria, Britannia, Oceana, and Arcadia, built and building, 
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for the Peninsular and Oriental Company. It is possible that 
she may eclipse these excellent British ships as a war cruiser, 

for it is reasonable to expect that engines, boilers, and propellers 
of the best type will be provided in ‘the new Australian liner of 
the great rivals of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and 
that other improvements will be introduced into the new steamer 
which will mark a new material and conspicuous departure in 
the construction of the best type of ocean steamers. 

The fleet of the North German Lloyd’s Company is one of the 
finest. Of the 65 steamers owned by them, no less than 48 are 
ocean ships. Eight of them—viz., Aller, Trave, Saale, Kms, Eider, 
Werra, Fulda, and Elbe, which are over 5,000 tons gross register, 
are run on their American Line twice weekly between Bremen, 
Southampton, and New York, and one now building, of larger 
dimensions, and christened the Lahn, will soon be put on the same 
service. These celebrated liners have a speed of 17 knots an 
hour on the ocean, and sometimes exceed this. The fastest 
passage made across the Atlantic by these ships was by the Aller, 
which left New York on the 7th of September at 10 A.M., and 
reached Southampton on the 14th at 8 pM. The distance 
between these ports, which is 3,060 nautical miles, was covered in 
7 days 5 hours in actual steaming, or an average speed of 17} 
knots per hour. This German Company carried to New York 
alone during 1886 more than ten thousand cabin passengers. 

The steamers now running on their New York line have an 
approximate length of 460 ft., and a breadth of nearly 50 ft., and 
are among the best examples of ship building by the renowned 
firm of John Elder and Company of Glasgow, now converted 
into the Fairfield Ship-building and Engineering Company. 
They are classed in the highest grade of “ Veritas,” with extras 
beyond the requirements of that classification, including lower 
iron decks, and additional water-tight bulkheads. Strong iron 
“turtle backs ” protect both ends of the steamers from heavy Seas, 
and lifeboats are taken to the fullest extent. The captains and 
other officers are the best selected men, with a long experience of 
the Atlantic, and each ship carries a crew, all told, of about 170. 
On each ship the owners take their own insurance up to £125,000. 
Thousands of voyages have been made by these liners during the 
last twenty-nine years between Southampton and America, 
without any accident resulting in loss of life. 

The first-class saloon, which is amidships forward of the engines, 
occupies the entire width of the steamer, and is furnished and 
decorated with great beauty and taste. It is ventilated by a broad 
shaft, which opens to the hurricane deck at a height which per- 
mits access to air and light even in very rough w eather. Ev ery 
part of the ship is at night illuminated by electric incandescent 
lamps. The first-class cabins are ver y spacious, and are differently 
arranged. The berths in some can be converted into a double 
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bed, while in others the removal of one of the berths renders the 
compartment more suitable for the occupation of a single passenger. 
Nearly all those cabins are “outside rooms,” with large side lights, 
and electric bells are also provided for summoning servants. 
There is an excellent promenade deck above the saloon, of about 
200 ft. in length, and of the breadth of the ship. There is also a 
comfortable ladies’ boudoir and a smoking-room on the deck. A 
good library and excellent pianos are on board. It appears to be 
generally admitted that the cuisine of these steamers is superior 
to that of any other Atlantic line. It is similar to that of the best 
continental hotels. There are also excellent baths and other 
sanitary requirements in each steamer. 

The second-class passengers are well provided for on this line. 
The dining saloon is very convenient, and the meals supplied are 
good and “satisfactory. Their cabins are lar ge and well lighted 
and ventilated, and above deck they can have the entire use of 
a considerable portion of the ship. Most of the propelling engines 
used in these steamers are on the triple-expansion principle. 
There are also several auxiliary engines for the purposes required 
of them on leading passenger ships. 

On the 6th of September another steamer, the Lahn, for the 
North German Lloyd’s Company, to be run on their New York 
line, was launched from the yard of the Fairfield Ship-building 
and Engineering Company. Her length is 465 ft., breadth 49 ft., 
and depth moulded 36 ft. 6 in. She has been built according to 
the newest regulations of the Germanischer Lloyd, and will be 
classed in the highest grade of that society. This ship will have 
accommodation for 224 first-class, 106 second-class, and about 
700 third-class passengers. Her saloon cabin and other arrange- 
ments for passenger accommodation will be nearly similar to such 
as is provided on the eight steamers now on the New York line. 
The Lahn will be fitted with the largest triple-expansion engines 
that have been constructed. They will have five inverted cylinders 
with three cranks; two high-pressure cylinders each of 324 in. in 
diameter ; one intermediate pressure of 68 in. in diameter; and 
two low pressure of 85 in. in diameter respectively, and all adapted 
for a stroke of 6 ft. The propeller blades are cast of Manganese 
bronze. The engines will be supplied with steam by six double- 
ended and one single-efided multitubular boilers, each fitted with 
Fox’s patent corrugated furnaces. The boilers are made of steel, 
and are adapted for a W orking pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch. 
The number of furnaces supplied is 39. 

Although the North German Lloyd’s Line is well known to 
passengers on the North Atlantic, its lines to the far East and 
Australia are far less familiar to the public, owing to the very 
short time they have existed. They were only started in August 
1886. The contract between this Company and the German 
Government provides :—(«) A monthly service to China, with a 
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branch line to Japan. (6) A monthly service to Australia, with 
a branch line to the Samoa and Tonga Islands. (c) A fortnightly 
service from Brindisi for the conveyance of the European mails 
and passengers to the main line steamers in Egypt. These services 
are kept with perfect regularity. When the contract was signed 
the Company owned sufficient ships to carry out its stipulations 
without delay, but six additional steamers were built in 1886 to 
reinforce the then existing fleet, and all the services of steamers 
are now completed. The required speed was 12 knots an hour, 
which is equal to a voyage between Suez and Hong Kong of 25 
days (inclusive of 2} days’ stoppages). 

The British and French mail contracts now running provide 
for the passages to be made over the same distance in 29 days 
and 26 days respectively. Consequently the North German Lloyd’s 
Line hold out the inducement to passengers of the fastest voyages 
of all by the necessity of keeping their time to mail dates. In 
practice, however, very much better time has been made by the 
German Shipping Company. For example, the Sachsen has per- 
formed a voyage in 23 days, the Braunschweig and Preussen 
in 22 days, and the Bayern in 21 days. Passengers bound for 
England generally arrive at Genoa from Suez in six days, and 
thence overland in two days, so that the through average passage 
from Hong Kong to London by the North German Line may be 
stated at 30 days. 

As regards Italian oceanic passenger steamers, these are now 
capable of being propelled at a high rate. The best belong to 
the General Italian Navigation Company, whose fastest liners, the 
Domenico Balduino, Singapore, Manilla, Umberto I., Raffaele, 
Rubattino, and Regina Margherita, can only be driven in their 
voyages at about 14 knots an hour. Considering that this Com- 
pany possess no less than 111 steamers, and have regular lines to 
India, China, North and South America, it is surprising they 
have not faster ships. 

Again, the Austro-Hungarian Lloyd’s Steam Navigation 
Company appear to have made no appreciable progress in the 
speed of their ocean ships, although they own more than 80, 
and run several regularly to India and China. Beyond the 
new and fast ships I have referred to belonging to the General 
Transatlantic Company, the Messageries Maritimes Company, 
and the North German Lloyd’s Company, no very fast merchant 
steamers appear to have been constructed, or are now being built 
for foreign owners. 

Now valuable as the best-constructed swift ocean steamers are 
for the carriage of passengers and mails, their use as armed cruisers 
and armed transports in war has only very recently been esti- 
‘mated at anything like their probable efficiency for this purpose. 
A few years ago I pointed out in naval newspapers that in & 
war against a formidable maritime Power, or allied second-class 
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naval Powers, the use of our faster merchant ships might prove 
little, if at all, inferior, to the ships of the Navy for protection of 
our sea-borne commerce. I also added that the great majority of 
armed cruisers which would probably be used in such hostilities 
would be ships of the mercantile marine. Several naval officers 
told me that I had far overestimated the value of merchantmen as 
auxiliaries to warships. Instead, however, of being shaken in my 
opinion in their favour, it is now greatly strengthened by recent 
statements of leading naval authorities on the subject, and the 
action taken by the British Government to secure the use of the 
swiftest steamers of our mercantile marine to assist the ships 
of the Navy in a 
ex-Director of Naval Construction, very properly said in a paper 
read by him in March last at the Spring Session of the Institution 
of Naval Architects, that “a fast mail or passenger steamer might 
be as efficient a factor in a naval war as an ordinary war cruiser, 
which has cost a quarter of million sterling, and has a crew of 
five or six hundred men. . . . There is no reason why, in a naval 
war, many a brilliant passage of history may not be associated 
with ships which are not reckoned as part of the Navy. These 
ships will certainly force themselves into prominence, either in 
our own hands or in those of our enemies.” 

Since this utterance not only have the Admiralty added several 
new British merchantmen to its list as being eligible for selec- 
tion as auxiliaries to our men-of-war, but the Government has 
manifested its appreciation of the utility for war purposes of the 
fastest and best-constructed of these new ships and others now 
-building, far more than they did three or four years ago, by 
agreeing to pay their owners considerable annual sums as quas? 
retaining fees to secure their first claim, by purchase or hire, as 
naval auxiliaries in the capacity of armed cruisers. 

There can he no doubt that owing to much greater speed 
and coal-carrying capacity, which the best of our merchant 
ships possess beyond the most efficient regular cruisers of out 
Navy, the improvised cruisers will render greater service in 
protection of our commerce on the seas than those specially 
constructed for the Navy, if the former ships are properly armed, 
and are manned from the Royal Naval Reserve. This being the 
case, every new merghant steamer which can be driven on the 
ocean in moderate weather at 17 knots an hour and upwards, for 
four or five hours consecutively, will for the future be a significant 
object of interest to the first and second-class maritime Powers 
of Europe. 

J, NEVILLE PORTER. 
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THE ANCIENT USE OF ACORNS AS FOOD. 





THE oak, it is well worthy of remark, has been reverenced by 
most nations ; it was held sacred by the Greeks and the Romans, 
as well as by the Britons and the Gauls: to them, however, its. 
importance was little known, and it is now more valued than 
when it was the fear of the superstitious as their oracle, or the 
resort of the hungry for their food. 

Little as we now depend for sustenance on the fruits of our 
forest-trees, and great as is the value of their wood, the reverse 
was formerly the case. 

Oak-corn (7.¢., aec-corn, aac-corn, or acorns) some centuries 
ago formed an important article of food both for man and beast. 
Oak and Castan mast were staple diet once ; and long before our 
present grains were known, “these fed alike the vassal and his 
lord.” Indeed, so precious were they thought by the Romans, 
that it was expressly provided by the laws of the twelve tables, 
that the owner of a tree might gather up his acorns, although 
they should have fallen on another man’s ground ; and Ulpian, 
who also writes upon this subject, adds that by the Preetor’s. 
authority three days must be allowed the owner for carrying 
them away. 

amines, which of old so continually occurred, history attri- 
butes in part to the failure of these crops. Long after the intro- 
duction of wheat, and oats, and rye, nay, little more than seven 
hundred years ago, when other food had in a creat measure 
superseded the use of mast, considerable reliance was still placed 
thereon, and oaks were chiefly valued for the acorns they pro- 
duced. In the Saxon chronicle, where the terrible dearth and 
mortality of 1116 is described, as a very heavy-timed, vexatious, 
and destructive year, the failure of the mast that season is par- 
ticularly recorded likewise: “This year, also, was so deficient in 
mast, that there never was heard such, in all this land, or in 
Wales.” 

Cowley, apostrophizing the oak, refers to this patriarchal food. 

Pliny states that among the Romans mast-beari ing trees were 
ever held in chief repute; their civic crowns were made of holm, and 
the oak was sacred to their highest god. Pelasgus, who taught 
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some wandering tribes to build hutsand eat acorns, “received divine 
honours as his meed;” that part of Peloponnesus, also, where 
they settled was named from him Pelasgia, and the inhabitants 
were called Pelasgi. This era, so often referred to with delight, 
seems to have been enjoyed but little by those who were con- 
temporary with it ; when the food of kings and chiefs was such 
as our lowest peasants now refuse to eat, and what men once 
gave as dainties to their friends, they now despise as fit only for 
their hogs. 

The prospect is pleasing when softened by distance, but we 
confess our conviction that the golden age is now most enjoyed 
when seen through the long vista of years ; indeed, so sensible 
were the Pelasgi of the advantages of clothing, and grateful to 
Arcas, a subsequent chief, who instructed them in the mystery of 
making bread, that they called their country after him Arcadia, 
and renamed themselves Arcades. 

In most countries, where they grew, acorns formed more or. less 
the early diet of mankind. 

The Greeks, in allusion to the use of acorns as food, called one 
species of oak phagos, or phegos, and the Latins Esculus, as much 
as to say, the tree of eating, like our word mast, for acorns ; 
whence masten, to feed or fatten, and masticate, to chew. Among 
the Jews also, and even in the polished ages of their monarchy, 
this reference is made by Isaiah, “to be eaten as the teil-tree and 
the oak:”’ and in the Mosaic dispensation, it was also enacted 
that even in an enemy’s country, and in time of war, 

“thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof, by forcing an axe against them ; thou 


rhayest eat of them, but thou shalt not cut them down, for the tree of the field is 
man’s life,” 


In the present day, the native oak at Tunis (Quercus pseudo 
coccifera) is called “the meal-bearing tree,” probably, as Smith 
observes, from the use of the acorns as food; and Parkinson men- 
tions that the American Indians obtain an oil from the glands of 
the white oak, which they use in cookery. Pliny tells us that 
in his time acorns were still the chief wealth of many nations 
who enjoyed continual peace, and that elsewhere, in time of 
scarcity, mast was ground into meal, tempered with water, and 
made into bread. He also informs us that in Spain acorns were 
then brought to table “for the dessert, and Strabo states that in 
the mountainous parts of that country the inhabitants ground 
their acorns into meal. Martyn says it is probable that they are 
still eaten there, at least by the common people, as Cervantes 
describes them as being served after the repast by the goat herds ; 
and Teresa sends a present of the choicest she could collect to the 
duchess. Indeed, during the French wars in the Peninsula, both 
the natives and the invaders frequently fed, and with hun 
relish, on the acorns met with in the woods of Portugal and 
Spain. In the Morea and in Asia Minor acorns are still sold as 
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food. Desfontaines seems, from his own account, to have relished 
those of the Quercus ballota, which are sold in the public markets 
of Morocco and Algiers, and eaten by the Moors both raw and 
roasted. Michaux also ate acorns in Bagdad, and speaks with 
particular praise of those which grow in Mesopotamia and Kur- 
distan, which he says are as large as the finger; he likewise ate 
and relished the mast of Spain. As an instance of the modern 
use of acorns as food we may here mention that the American 
President Jackson invited his officers to breakfast with him upon 
acorns. Agriculture was one of the earliest arts, and to guide the 
plough the most honoured toil; hence acorns soon became less the 
food of man than beasts. Strabo records that, in his time, “ Rome 
was chiefly supplied with hogs, which were fattened on mast in 
the woods of Gaul,” and this seems to have been their chief 
value here; for in this country acorns were never so abundantly 
eaten by man as in many of the continental states, still they were 
of vast importance for the feeding and fattening of swine. 

“* About the end of the seventh century, King Ina, among the few laws which he 
enacted to regulate the simple economy of our Saxon ‘ancestors, gave particular 
directions concerning the fattening of swine in woods, since then called pannage, or 
pawnage.” 

Injuring or destroying trees was by him made penal, and those 
who did so clandestinely were fined thirty shillings, an immense 
sum in those days, the very sound of the axe being sufficient for 
conviction ; and the man who felled a tree under whose shadow 
thirty hogs could stand, incurred a double penalty, and was 
muleted to sixty shillings. Indeed, when large tracts of this 
country were forests, the right of running hogs was a common 
endowment of religious houses, and a valuable possession to 
private persons ; thus Elphemus reserved the pannage of two 
hundred hogs for his lady, as a part of her dowry, and for this 
privilege the peasants gave as rent one hog in ten. 

Offa, King of Mercia, the treacherous assassin of Ethelbert, 
King of Eastern Anglia, when he had conquered Lothaire, King 
of Kent, to atone for his sins, especially for the blood in this 
battle shed, gave a tract of land, including the village of Otford, 
near Seven Oaks, to Christchurch, Canterbury, in pascua por- 
corum, as the deed says, for pasture for the Archbishop’s hogs. 
Mast is particularly mentioned about the middle of the eleventh 
century, in a donation of Edward the Confessor; and, by the 
Domesday-Book, it would appear, that, in William the Con- 
queror’s time, oaks were still of little further consequence than 
from the food they afforded to swine, for the value of woods in 
several counties is estimated by the number of hogs they would 
fatten. And the survey seems to have been taken very minutely, 
for in some places woods are mentioned “ of one hog.” The rights 
of pannage were greatly encroached on by the Norman princes, 
in their zeal for extending forests for the chase ; and this was one 
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of the grievances which King John was obliged to redress in the 
charter concerning the liberties of the forest. 

The use of mast is still pursued by farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of forests, and it would seem with considerable advantage, 
for, some years ago, when a patent was granted for extracting oil 
from beech-nuts, etc., the ‘project failed, as the owners of woods 
found it more profitable to feed their swine on the mast than to 
sell it to the patentee. The oil from acorns is used both in 
America and Africa; and Przvotius commends the oleum 
“equernd glandes” as the least consumptive of any for burning. 

Spanish hog-meat and Westphalia hams are said to owe their 
peculiar excellence to the swine being fed on mast, which our 
limited forests cannot to any extent allow. It is said that a peck 
of acorns a day, with a little bran, will make a hog increase one 
pound in weight daily, for two months together. 


ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 
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“LOVEH’S A TYRANT!” 
A MPovel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of ** Denis Donne,” ‘* Theo Leigh,”’ ** Played Out,” ‘* Eyre of Bleadon,”” 
** Allerton Towers,’’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XX/YV. 
“GAN I HELP YOU?” 


Cosy’s telegram answered its chief purpose. It recalled Olivia 
to the dilapidated home of her forefathers, the once powerful 
Gwynne's of Mount Hawke, without an hour’s unnecessary delay. 
But it failed of its secondary subtle purpose, it did not create 
such a condition of feeling in Marcus's breast as to lead him to 
speak the definite words which Cosy had hoped he would be led 
to utter. 

“T can hardly endure the idea of my poor girl travelling alone 
now ; but of course it’s her plain duty to go; and, indeed, poor 
child she'll not know a minute’s peace till she is with her mother,” 
Mrs. Sackville said plaintively to Marcus; and Marcus, whose 
travelling nerves were in excellent order, and who had no 
sentimental fears as to the cause of Laura Payne’s disappearance, 
replied,— 

“Olivia will be right enough, mother ; you weren’t afraid for her 
to come over alone.” 

“That was before I realised the dangers that beset an unpro- 
tected girl travelling alone on a long journey. I shall always 
think, until I hear on good authority that it was not so, that 
poor Miss Payne has been entrapped or coerced away—to her 
destruction, perhaps.” 

“There was very little persuasion or force needed to get 
Miss Payne to take the downward path, I fancy,’ Marcus 
replied, carelessly. “I don’t believe that anything has ‘happened 
to her’ against her will.” 

“My dear Marcus, you can’t suppose that she is staying away 
in this mysterious manner of her own free will? It would be 
incredible, and she just so happily engaged.” 
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“T don’t care to speculate about Miss Payne’s motives, or present 
manner of life. For Charlie Salter’s sake, I hope she may never 
be seized with the whim to retrace her footsteps. It’s one of the 
ill-turns Mr. Conway has done me, the getting her here at 
all y 

“Do be charitable, Marcus.” 

“T held my tongue charitably enough while she was here, and 
{ thought she was struggling upwards; but now I’m free to say, 
since she has cast herself down again, that she was not fit to be in 





your house, mother. If she’s come to grief on her long journey, © 


it’s of her own seeking. Olivia’s off at once, isn’t she?” 

“Yes; she wants to catch the evening train for Chester 3 

“Poor little Livy, I’m sorry she has to go back to Mount 
Hawke,” Marcus interrupted, with a sudden access of pity. “I 
wish I could help them; but I can hardly offer my uncle, Lord 
Mount Hawke, the loan of a few thousands to square home 
matters temporarily, and there’s nothing else that I can do, is 
there, mother 2?” 

Mrs. Sackville sighed. “If your heart does not prompt you— 
nothing.” 

“My heart doesn’t prompt me,” he answered, smiling. Then he 
added, a little savagely,— 

“QOlivia’s too good a girl to be offered the ‘remnants that 
remain’ of a man’s love and faith; if I offered to marry her it 
would be out of pity. She'll soon meet with some fellow who'll 
take her out of the mire of Mount Hawke out of love I hope.” 

“She will rather find her happiness in doing her duty in what 
you pleased to term the ‘ Mire of Mount Hawke,’ than in making 
a marriage of convenience with no heart in the bargain, Marcus,” 
his mother said, reprovingly. But in spite of all her suggestions 
and reproofs, Mrs. Sackville had the pain of seeing her niece 
depart without having been called upon to listen to any words of 
love or promise from her cousin Marcus. 





It was a tedious, long journey ; but, in spite of her anxiety about 
her mother, Olivia felt thankful that so much time was granted her 
in which to review and revise the feelings and emotions which had 
been called into play at Thorpe, before a demand was made upon 
them afresh by thé home difficulties at Mount Hawke. No 
thought of Hubbard, either as an unwelcome suitor or the saviour 
financially of her family, clouded her horizon. The man had as 
yet no place upon the canvas of her mind. He had only just 
come into her part of the country when she left it, and she had 
never heard either his position or want of it, his name or his 
means discussed. But what did dim the vista through which 
she looked onward to her home was the thought of how that 
home life was crippled, how her invalid mother’s comforts were 
curtailed, how Cosy’s high spirit was prematurely developed and 
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over-strained by the want of a little of that “mere dross” which 
was sO 7 regarded in the establishment at Thorpe ? 

“Tf only I could give papa some pleasure and poor mother 
some peace,” the girl thought despondently ; ; “but I’m only a fat, 
good-tempered girl, without any of Cosy’s cleverness, and all lll 
be able to do when I get home will be to be one more to be 
waited upon and fed.” 

Unquestionably, from the point of view of her humility, the 
outlook was not an inspiring one. 


It was raining when the open car, which had been sent to meet 
her, drew up at the bottom of the stately flight of steps that, 
re. as they were, still gave dignity to the entrance to 

ount Hawke Castle. Cosy and the boys came flying out bare- 
headed to meet her, and the first words she heard brought such a 
ray of sunshine into her heart that damp and depression dis- 
appeared as if by magic. 

“Mother’s better; coming down to afternoon tea to do honour 
to your return, Livy,” Cosy cried. And then they poured a 
tumultuous and incoherent stream of questions and answers 
backwards and forwards upon one another, and imperceptibly 
the “home atmosphere” enwrapped her soothingly. 

“The head-gardener thought of giving an hour or two to 
digging up these weeds, Livy,” one brother laughed, as he 
pointed to some hardy wildings that had forced themselves 
through the interstices in the stone steps; “but we told him you 
were fond of floral decorations, so he left them to go and try to 
exchange a pig for some chickens to be roasted for your dinner 
presently. We're getting mighty clever at Mount Hawke, I can 
tell you. We often turn a pig into three courses and a desert; 
atleast, we do it as often as Barney can catch the pig and find 
his way into the market.” 

“Be quiet now, Maurice! Barney’s got his butler’s coat on 
this minute, and knows nothing of the ‘man who takes the pig 
to market’ and brings home the dinner. It’s the work of the 
world that I have with those boys, Livy,’ Cosy went on brightly, 
as she led her sister up to Lady Mount Hawke’s room; “they 
won’t remember that Barney likes a thick veil dropped between 
his morning personality and his evening one. And to-night 
we're all to be elegantly oblivious of our difficulties, and to 
pretend there’s been no effort at all about getting up the quiet 
family dinner to which papa has asked his new neighbour and 
friend, Mr. Hubbard.” 

“Tsn’t Mr. Hubbard the new man at Darglery ?”’ Olivia asked ; 
but she did not wait for her sister’s answer, as Lady Mount 
Hawke’s door opened, and the still graceful, but painfully fragile 
mother came gliding rapidly out to meet the daughter who 
comforted her heart more than all the rest of her children. 
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« Ah! don’t begin about that dreadful man the minute the dear 
child comes into the house, Cosy!” Lady Mount Hawke began, 
injudiciously. Then she remembered that neither of the girls 
knew anything of the plans their father had made for their 
establishment and his own prosperity, accordingly she tailed off 
rather feebly. 

“Not but that I am delighted, indeed, that your father should 
have such a friend and neighbour as Mr. Hubbard, who is kind- 
ness itself; but I don’t even want his name to come between 
Olivia and me to-night. Why, you’ve grown taller, Olivia! or is 
it slighter that you are?” Then Lady Mount Hawke embraced 
her daughter with such unmistakable love and admiration that 
Olivia felt thoroughly happy and almost pretty. 

The “boys” were not a bit in their father’s confidence in the 
matter of the hopes and expectations he entertained about Mr. 
Hubbard and one or other of his daughters. This “new man” at 
Darglery had neither interest nor charm for the young Gwynnes. 
His past was an open book, his present was deadly unattractive, 
and they were neither curious nor mercenary enough to speculate 
as to his fatness. It was a whim that passed all understanding 
why their father should ask a man who knew as little of society 
as he did of sport to his table. But it was a whim that did not 
trouble them greatly. Neither they nor the sisters upon whom 
they were chiefly dependent for their evening’s amusement would 
be called upon to make time fly for Mr. Hubbard. So, on the 
whole, it was rather a good thing that he was there to monopolise 
Lord Mount Hawke's attention on the first evening of Livy’s 
‘return. 

The one utility man who combined the duties of hind, butler, 
valet, coachman to her ladyship, and minister of finance, poor 
old Barney O’Shea, was heavily put to it this night. It was 
long since anything even dimly resembling a dinner party had 
taken place at Mount Hawke; and though Mr. Hubbard was the 
only guest, still it taxed Barney’s resources heavily to display the 
table fittingly. None but himself knew what diligent search he 
had to make through piles of ragged fine damask table linen 
before he could find a cloth and serwettes that were fairly free 
from holes. Nothing, it may be remarked, was degraded by a 
darn. But holes With a few fine threads of flax around them 
were not at all a convenient or attractive foundation on which to 
build up the superstructure of massive silver and heavy cut- 
glass which still remained to testify to the departed splendour of 
the once wealthy and hospitable Gwynnes. 

When the guest appeared, “ Was he worth the effort?” “ Was 
the game worth the caudle?” were the questions asked of him 
or herself by nearly every member of the household. Mr. 
Hubbard came in a comfortable brougham, drawn by a pair of 
comfortable horses; but he himself was so eminently uncomfort- 
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able that a feeling of pity pervaded the breasts of the gentler 
majority who beheld him. The new owner of the old Dar glery 
demense was the reverse of the presumptuous, pretentious, 
pompous plebeian whom the young Gwynnes had expected to see. 
He was, on the contrary, a timid retiring small man who was 
obviously painfully alive to the fact that as an individual he had 
no manner of right to be at Mount Hawke in the character of a 
guest. He wore his well-made clothes awkwardly. He limped a 
little in his well- fitting boots. He had a nervous habit of 
blinking his short- sighted eyes; and he nearly wept with gratitude 
when Olivia gave him a London paper to look at before dinner 
was announced as “served” by Barney, as it gave his hands a 
purpose in life for the moment. 

“Poor beggar, he isn’t bumptious; and that’s the most I'll say 
yet about him,” Maurice said to his sister late in the evening, 
when Lady Mount Hawke had retired, and Olivia and Cosy were 
about to try whether want of practise had impaired their duet- 
singing powers or not. “He treats our poor old tarnished, 
frayed-out furniture with such respect that he’ll only sit on the 
edge of the chair, though he comes fresh from all the gorgeous 
upholstery that’s been emptied into Darglery.” 

“Poor Mr. Hubbard; how kind papa is to ask him here,” 
Olivia said, innocently. 

“You pity him for being so rich that the old aristocracy make 
up to him for his money? My dear Livy, no one would make up 
to him at all if it were not for the dross.” 

“He doesn’t enjoy his money or being made up to,” Olivia 
whispered. “Just look now. Papa has gone to sleep in the 
middle of a sentence, and Mr. Hubbard doesn’t like to look as if 
he had left off listening. Come and talk to him, Cosy !” 

“It’s you're first turn, you're the eldest,’ Cosy answered; and 
in unconsciousness of her sister’s meaning, Olivia crossed the 
room to the relief of the embarrassed guest. 

“ Papa so seldom sees his friends now that he has got into the 
way of dozing every evening,” she began, courteously ; “ you will 
forgive him, won't you? Do you like photographs of scenery ?” 
(Mr. Hubbard was struggling with the clasp of an album.) 
“Here are some lovely ones of the places about here. There’s 
one of Darglery itself that I must show you, of poor Darglery 
when it was in decay you know, before you restored it.” 

He could have fallen on his knees and worshipped her for her 
kindness as she rescued him from the slough of embarrassment 
into which he had fallen, by her kindly courtesy. He forgot that 
he was an eligible millionaire! He thought of himself only as 
the obscure retail chemist of a little English country town who 
had by good luck made a fortune. Not so very long ago he had 
often run out bare-headed to take the orders of the squire’s and 
rector’s wives, when their carriages stopped at his door. And 
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now here was the Honourable Olivia Gwynne, the eldest daughter 
of Lord Mount Hawke, of Mount Hawke Castle, showing him 
photographs and otherwise trying to entertain him. 

He felt that he must do something for her in return, otherwise 
he would simply collapse under the weight of an honour unto 
which he was not born. 

“T’m very fond of photography,” he began, blinking at her 
gratefully. “I do a good deal in that way. Will you let me 
give you some of Mount Hawke ? they are retouched and very 
superior to anything you have here.” 

The daughter of Mount Hawke flushed considerably, but 
remembered “who and what this man was” as she constrained 
herself to answer,— 

“Thank you, I love Mount Hawke; any view of it, whether 
well or ill done, would be precious to me.’ 

“Tl take dozens for you, Miss Gwynne,” he said, seriously. 
“You just choose the points you think it looks best from, and 
name them to me, and you shall have a set retouched that'll 
beat any you've seen yet , 

“You are kind,” the girl interrupted heartily. “My dear old 
home! I love every bit of it oe 

“You do?” he questioned, eagerly. “ Well, I hope you'll see 
it done up soon, done up creditable to the family. You ‘love 
every bit of it,’ do you? Lor! the place ought to be the proudest 
place in Ireland, Miss Olivia, when you say “that.” 

“Tt used to be the grandest place in the county; you’d not 
think that now, would” you? I suppose it is that we Gwynnes 
‘used to be richer than we are now. I used to wish I was a boy 
that I might go to India and work and fight for a fortune, like 
my uncle Marcus did, and then come home and make Mount 
Hawke beautiful again. But I’m only a girl, and can't do it.” 

“Can [help you?” He tumbled the words out so abruptly and 
fervently that Olivia was startled back into embarrassed reserve. 

“Oh! no, no! Noone can ‘help’ us. I mean we don’t want 
—that is, we couldn’t take help from a friend; it must be one of 
ourselves that must restore Mount Hawke.” 

She did not speak proudly or haughtily at all, but with a 
gentle air of conviction in the Gwynne superiority that was 
pathetic but tee wr 

“And you could never bring yourself to look upon me as one 
of yourselves, could you now ?” ‘he asked, dejectedly. “I know 
it, Miss Gwynne, I understand it; lor! I shouldn’t have done as 
well as I have done in life if I hadn’ b known my place, and my 
place will never be among such as you.” 

. Oh! Mr. Hubbard, what a horrid little snob you must think 
ine,” Olivia cried, crimsoning with contrition and confusion. 
° L didn't mean you a bit more than I should mean a duke, 
and——” 
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“Ah! Hubbard, excuse me; I’m afraid I have been dozing for a 
moment or two,’ Lord Mount Hawke broke in opportunely, 
waking up from a sound half-hour’s nap. “No, really! must you 
be going so early? Well, if so let me express the hope that this 
first visit may be only the forerunner of many others; have my 
girls been singing to you ?” 

Mr. Hubbard was spared the necessity of replying at length to 
his host's remarks, for sleepy Barney appeared at the moment 
and announced Mr. Hubbard’s carriage, and he hastened to get 
himself away from what he termed to himself the “the highest 
society he had ever moved in.” He was conscious that he 
“moved” uneasily in it, conscious that he had erred in expressing 
a wish to “help” the Honourable Olivia Gwynne. Nevertheless, 
in spite of that consciousness, the wish remained in full force, 
and indefinitely outlined schemes for the restoration of the ruined 
Gwynnes disturbed his waking thoughts, and muddled his 
sleeping ones during the hours of the night. 


In the course of the half-hour of confidential gossip between 
the two sisters that night, Cosy managed to say, carelessly, — 

“Ts Marcus Gwynne likely to visit us soon, Livy ?” 

“Tm afraid not,” Olivia said, shaking her head dejectedly. 

“Tsn't he ? Well, if he waits a few months before he comes he'll 
see Mount Hawke looking rather different to what it does now.” 

“What's to happen to it ?” 

“Mr. Hubbard’s to happen to it, through the mediumship of the 
Honourable Olivia or the Honourable Catherine Gwynne. I may 
as well tell you at once if you don’t marry him I shall, and then 
he will make Mount Hawke pleasant for papa and mamma, and 
safe for Maurice when he comes to the title.” 

-“What, marry that man! No, Cosy, not for fifty Mount 
Hawkes, and each of the fifty doubly dear to me,” Olivia said, 
with a tremble in her voice, and a good deal of indignant colour 
in her face. 

“Very well; if you won't, I will. Iam glad I spoke to you 
to-night, dear; because now that I know your views I won’t let 
him waste time on you any more. One can see with half an eye 
that he likes you best, but that’s of no consequence. He shall 
take and retouch photographs by the thousand for you if you 
both wish it. I won’t grudge you his time and attentions when 
I’m Mrs. Hubbard of Darglery.” 

“You unnatural, mercenary little horror! You said he made 
you feel sick at dinner because he fidgeted on his chair, and 
looked as if he thought either papa or Barney would bite him 
when he was afraid to eat any of the unknown substances that 
were set down in French on the menu; and yet !—you’d marry 
him !” 

Cosy nodded her head in easy acquiescence. 
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“That's exactly it; you see, one of us has to do it, and you say 
you wouldn't do it for the sake of fifty Mount Hawkes; now Ill 
do it for the sake of one Mount Hawke (that’s magnanimous), 
and one Darglery and all the appurtenances thereof (that’s 
selfish). Now I’ve been very candid with you, will you be the 
same with me? Is my well-beloved cousin Marcus ever to be 
transformed into my better-beloved brother-in-law ?” 

“Never,” Olivia said, succinctly and sadly, and Cosy looked the 
commiseration she dared not express. 

“We are to lunch at Darglery the day after to-morrow,” she 
explained presently. “ Papa, two of the boys, youandI. Mamma 
can’t stand driving in an open car this damp weather.” 

“Can't she go in the old landau; the excitement of seeing 
Darglery in its new clothes would do her good.” 

“My dear, you don’t understand, one of the old pair of browns 
we used to drive died of despondency last November, and the 
other isdead lame. But mamma shall have a dear little brougham 
and horse of her own as soon as I[ get to Darglery as Mrs. 
Hubbard. So as mamma wants change and air dreadfully, and 
peace of mind, and a lot of other nice things that only money can 
give, you'd better make it clear to Mr. Hubbard without delay 
that he need no longer blink alluringly at you, but that I am 
quite ready to meet his gaze without flinching.” 

“Without flinching! and you're so pretty, Cosy, and some 
young man will see that you are soon, if you'll be patient.” 

“Patient!” Cosy repeated, impatiently. “ Patient! it’s not all 
for myself that Tl do it. I don’t like floppy gloves and boots 
- that are ventilated in the wrong places, and I don’t like wearing 
frocks that are up to my knees for a week, because the one’s that 
have been lengthened are at the wash; and I don’t like never 
going to a dance because poor mamma hasn’t the money to buy a 
few yards of tulle and long gloves to cover my young arms, which 
would be whiter if the top of my ordinary gloves and the bottom 
of my sleeves didn’t always refuse to meet. But it’s not all for 
myself that I'm going to marry Mr. Hubbard instead of waiting 
for the imaginary young Apollo at whom you hinted just now. 
A good deal of it is for Mount Hawke, and that dear boy 
Maurice. But a lot of it is for poor mamma.” Then Cosy 
stopped for want/of breath, and cried angrily; not because she 
felt angry, but because she repented herself of having pleaded her 
real motive for making the sacrifice she contemplated. 

“TI could go through with it all ever so much better if they all 
think me a self-seeking, mercenary little cat, than if they are 
sorry for me at all,” the girl thought, as she wiped her eyes in 
the petulant, surreptitious manner in which people do wipe away 
the tears they despise themselves for shedding and detest others 
for seeing. And Olivia, without understanding the source of 
Cosy’s tears, wept too with unquestioning sympathy. 
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“LOVES A TYRANT!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE APPEARANCE OF EVIL. 


Mrs. Conway’s first married home had been all that her taste 
desired in the matters of situation, accommodation, and decora- 
tion. It was a corner house in one of those South Kensington 
terraces that stand on ground that not so very long ago was 
called Brompton. It had a larger conservatory than any of its 
neighbours, owing to the fact of its being a corner house; and in 
this conservatory, in spite of all things that had gone contrary to 
her desires, she spent many happy hours. 

Indeed, it must be admitted, though her marriage had been a 
loveless one, and though all her highest and most womanl 
instincts had revolted against the man she had married, that she 
was not a miserable woman by any means. After that dramatic 
meeting and semi-explanation with Marcus Gwynne in Scotland, 
she had reasoned herself round to a stand-point from whence 
she could as clearly discern her own short-comings as she could 
those of her husband. She could not respect him; but she did 
bring herself to make allowances for him. And though she 
detested the treacherous game he had played to win her, she 
believed that he had played it out of genuine (even though 
selfish) love for herself, irrespective of what she had, and the 
social status she represented. 

Trouble and disappointment, in fact, had made Connie very 
tolerant. The conviction of her utter inability to alter the past, 
made her treat the present wisely and cautiously. So, in common 
with many another weary and disappointed, helpless and generous 
natured woman, she lived her life as if she liked it; and Mr. 
Conway, watching her jealously and warily, saw no reason to 
repent him of the guile by which he had won her. 

He felt sometimes as if he was having his reward for all he had 
done and dared when he saw his beautiful wife followed and 
flattered, and still mindful of him and of his wishes regarding the 
going away early from places where she was well amused and he 
was bored. She never made him ridiculous. She never marked the 
difference of age between them by capering at balls while he was 
compelled to bloom an unnoticed wall-flower. She was friendly 
and pleasant to the few old friends of his own date who still 
remained to him. She took such pride and pleasure in the 
perfect ordering of her house that not even Colonel Hillier and 
Belle could detect anything like dissatisfaction beneath the 
smooth surface. Above all, she neither sought nor avoided 
mention of Marcus Gwynne, as she had vowed she would do 
before her marriage. 

He felt sometimes as if he was having his reward. But there 
were other times, and these were of most frequent recurrence, 
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when he almost howled aloud in anguish of spirit, as he repeated 
over and over to himself some of the Psalmist’s most passionate 
denunciations of the ungodly, who flourish in their wickedness in 
this sphere. He was remorseful and miserable; but not penitent 
to the point of making confession of the sin that had beset him. 
So he nursed his secret and salved his morbid vanity by telling 
himself that his wife knew nothing of the crime he had com- 
mitted in order to gain first a hold over her, and then, through 
that hold, her hand in marriage; and sought distraction from 
the stings of conscience, by sinning afresh in a new direction. 

The winter was long past, and spring was giving place to her 
warm, bounteous, luxuriant, sister summer, when the first jar was 
given to the enforced peace Mrs. Conway had maintained in her 
home life. 

She was about to leave the Row at the Apsley House end 
after her morning ride, when the sight of Marcus Gwynne, 
smiling and raising his hat to her, arrested her outward progress. 
Her heart and face both lightened at the sight of him, but her 
pulses beat no quicker, and the vein in which she greeted him 
was as firm and void of emotion as even her husband could have 
desired. 

“You in town, Mr. Gwynne! Mr. Conway told me you were 
going to Munich to study !” 

“Instead of which I am passing through town with my mother 
on our way to Ireland.” 

“Qh! indeed; are you going to your uncle, Lord Mount 
Hawke ?” 

“Yes; we are bound for Mount Hawke.” 

“TI remember your telling me about your uncle and _ his 
daughter the day we went to Princetown,” Mrs. Conway said 
quietly, and Marcus knew that the blood was mounting visibly 
to his forehead as she spoke. 

“It was my cousin Olivia that I spoke about to you. Her 
sister is the heroine of the hour. We are going over to her 
wedding.” 

“Your cousin Olivia is still 
she looks as if she recognised you; what a lovely woman 

Marcus looked up quickly, and there, driving slowly past them 
in a prettily appointed Victoria, he saw Laura Payne. 

She nodded and smiled at him, and for a moment he stood in 
deadly dread of her pulling up and addressing him, and insisting 





Who is that, Mr. Gwynne ? 


1?? 


on shaking hands with him. Meantime, he merely raised his hat. 


stifily, and she passed on. 

“Who is she?” Connie persisted. “Tve'seen her before, 
surely! ah, no. I remember now; I’ve seen several sketches of 
her done by you. Isn’t she, or wasn’t she, your favourite model, 
Laura Payne?” 


“Take a turn up the Row, and I'll tell you how she has behaved 
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to a capital fellow down in Norfolk. When you've heard the 
story and grasped it in conjunction with what you've just seen, 
you won't wonder at my cutting her.” 

So the pair turned and rode slowly up the Row, and the lovely 
woman in the Victoria watched them. 

“That woman must be HIS wife,” she said to herself, smiling 
viciously ; ‘she must be the beloved Constance, for whose sake 
Marcus Gwynne flung me off as if I had been a serpent. Ah, 
Master Marcus! you’re above knowing me because of my 
questionable appearance; but you're not above flirting with 
Conway’s wife behind his back.” 

She turned and laughed out loud, and gloated over the sight 
of the man who had scorned her, in a position that might be 
misunderstood, and that could readily be construed to his dis- 
advantage. And as she turned—her little carriage being drawn up 
near to the railings—her eyes and a diamond brooch and pendant 
which she wore conspicuously flashed upon the pair she was 
thinking about. Marcus looked another way. But Constance’s 
eyes were riveted on the jewels, which she recognised as her 
own, of which she had been robbed, and with an exclamation she 
could not check, she pointed them out to Marcus. 

“They are my diamonds,” she said. “I am sure of it; I lost 
them, and, and—didn’t speak to anyone about it at the time.” 

“Lost your diamonds? and didn’t care to speak about it!” 
Marcus echoed in perplexity. 

“No; and you never could understand if I told you the 
whole story, so I'll only tell you this. My diamonds were stolen 
one night, and I was stupid enough to be afraid to speak about it 
to anyone, not even Bella knows. I was in such a ‘maze, as the 
people say in Devonshire, that I was a cowardly fool.” 

““When did this happen?” Marcus asked, bending towards her 
and speaking anxiously. They were riding slowly up the Row, 
keenly watched by the woman who wore the diamonds which 
were the subject of their conversation, and she drew her own 
conclusions from the sight of Mrs. Conway’s flushed agitated 
face, and Marcus Gwynne’s earnest impressive manner. 

“He’s a nice one to pretend to be shocked at me,” she mut- 
tered to herself; “he makes love to his neighbour’s wife, and 
turns up his nose at me because I let a stranger’s husband make 
love tome. They’re all alike, the brutes !—one law for the men 
and another for the women about every sin and crime that can 
‘ be committed. Well, old Conway shall be able to give his wife 
a pleasant evening, and he'll have me to thank for enjoying the 
power ; out of evil comes good. Doing the old idiot the good turn 
of putting his wife under his thumb will put him more under 
mine.” 

She interrupted her soliloquy to give the order “home,” 
for she expected the “old idiot” about whom she had been 
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speculating to lunch with her, and she resolved to please his 
palate with her best, while she poisoned his mind against his 
wife. 


CHaPTeR XXVII. 
“WHY NOT, OLIVIA?” 


WHEN, after a good deal of ineffectual persuasion to tell him all 
she “knew about the diamond robbery,” Marcus Gwynne parted 
with Mrs. Conway, he resolved to commit an egregious blunder. 

Not that he considered the course of action to which he was 
about to commit himself in the light of a blunder at all. Since 
Mrs. Conway would not give him any information, he determined 
to tell her husband that Laura Payne was in possession of jewels 
which Mr. Conway’s wife had recognised as those she had lost. 
According to his idea it was the only step possible for him to 
take. As she would not help him to aid her, he would put it 
into her husband’s power to do so, adverse as he was to holding 
any intercourse with that gentleman. 

Accordingly when Mrs. Conway went home from her ride, 
Marcus made all haste to stable his horse, get into a hansom, and 
have himself driven to Conway’s office. To his disappointment 
Mr. Conway had gone out, and “ would not be back at the office 
again for the day,” the clerk believed. As he gave this informa- 
tion Marcus saw him exchange a meaning grin with one of his 
fellows, and they saw that he did so, and became preternaturally 
' grave instantly. 

“Do you mean that Mr. Conway has gone home?” he asked 
quietly. 

Again a slight smile struggled over the clerk’s face as he 
replied,— 

“No: I suppose it’s business you want to see him on?” 

“ Important business.” 

“Ah, then I'll give you the address where you'll find him. 
The Keg, Wisteria Road, St. John’s Wood. We have orders to 
send on any telegrams or important messages that may turn up 
to-day. Our laq’s just going off with one now. You can send a 
note by him.” 

“Thank you. I won't write,” Marcus said thoughtfully. Then 
he thanked the man for his information, and got himself out of 
the office. 

“He won’t write. If he goes old Conway will flare up at 


us ? 





“We'd nothing to do with it; it was you who gave the 
address,” the others interrupted.. Then they laughed, and seemed 
to think that it was a very great joke that Mr. Gwynne should 
“catch the boss at The Keg.” 
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Mr. Conway was lunching much to his satisfaction on sundry 
delicacies that Laura Payne had ordered her clever little French 
cook to prepare; and Laura Payne, looking very lovely in a 
sapphire blue silk tea-gown, was sitting opposite to him when 
Marcus Gwynne’s hansom dashed up to the garden door. Laura 
had neatly narrated the events of the morning for her friend’s 
entertainment. She had made him laugh over a description of a 
wholly imaginary accident which had not happened; and she 
had made him what he considered justifiably savage with his 
wife. In the height of his savageness, however, he had a 
certain feeling of satisfaction. If Constance flirted openly, auda- 
ciously, and desperately, as Laura described her as doing, then he 
certainly need not suffer pangs of remorse on account of The Keg 
and its contents. For a woman, a wife, to ride in the Row with 
an old lover was a heinous offence, a shameful, brazen, aggravating 
indiscretion which ought to cause his own sin to be leniently 
looked upon. “Constance will have much to answer for,” was 
his unspoken thought. “If I had not heard this of her, I would 
have struggled to free myself from these bonds of sin. As it is 
I am sorely tempted, and my wife has weakened me, so that I 
cannot say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’”’ 

It was rather comforting, on the whole, to be able to say these 
things to himself. His once uncontrollable passion for Constance 
had toned down considerably since she had been his wife; and in 
his innermost heart he knew that she was as pure as snow 
and as true as steel. This knowledge spared him the pangs of 
jealousy, and at the same time Constance’s conduct justified him 
in professing to be jealous. As he regarded the situation from 
this point of view, his appetite for the savoury delicacies increased, 
and he enjoyed them and himself much. 

Presently Marcus Gwynne’s card was brought to him, and on 
it was scribbled, “ Most important ; must see you atonce!” Con- 
way rose from the table trembling, white, and haggard. His sin 
had found him out, he felt, and in his terror he grew utterly off 
his guard. 

“T can’t see him! I wont ” he began, stammering ; but 
Laura did not wait to grasp his meaning. She had caught a 
glimpse of Marcus coming up the garden path; and under the 
mistaken impression that he had come to see hev, she flew to meet 
him before Conway could restrain her. 

With the diamond pendant still on her neck she rushed into 
his presence, leaving the dining-room door open. As Marcus 
gazed towards her in blank bewilderment, he looked beyond to 
where Conway stood, ashen-faced, shaking in every limb, clutch- 
ing for support at the back of a chair, a found-out, foolish old 
reprobate of the most contemptible order. 

As soon as his eyes lighted on the spectacle Conway involun- 
tarily offered of abject shamefacedness, Marcus read the whole 
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story aright, and knew why Constance had suffered her loss in 
silence. He felt sickened and stultified. Bad as he had believed 
Conway to be, he had not thought of such depths of baseness as 
this, that he had robbed his wife to enrich his mistress. He 
could not combat the iniquity ; he could not fight so ignominious 
a, foe. 

“T came to tell you that this woman was wearing jewels your 
wife tells me she has been robbed of,” he said, walking straight 
up to the exposed hypocrite, speaking so sternly that Conway 
cowered lower than before. “Mrs. Conway would not give me 
any clue; she withheld all information from me, save the bare fact 
that she had been robbed of her diamonds. 1 came to tell you 
this woman was wearing them ; and I find you with her, you base 
little hound! seeing your wife’s jewels sparkling on a shameful 
neck !” 

He turned and walked out of the sin-defiled precincts ; and 
Conway fell on his weak, trembling knees, and tried to pray that 
his wife might be kept in ignorance of what he termed his sad 
fall, while Laura stood by and laughed and jeered at him for being 
such a coward. 

“Your wife not know it, indeed! Of course he'll go to her at 
once and tell her the whole story. Whyshouldn’the? I would 
if I were in his place; and then if she has a grain of pluck she'll 
divorce you, and you'll have to marry me. I’m glad it has come 
to this. Don’t blubber like a whipped schoolboy! I tell you I’m 
glad, rejoiced, that it’s all out ! You pitiful thing! you don’t care 
enough for her to care a bit in reality about losing her; and she'll 
marry Marcus Gwynne, and you'll be ten times happier with me 
than you’ve ever been with her. Oh, get up and leave off that 
cant! You've been bad all along! What's the use of making such 
a fuss just because Marcus Gwynne has found out how bad you 
are?” 

“ How shall I face her after this?” he moaned. 

“Don’t face her!” said his bolder fellow-sinner; “take me to Paris; 
let the others do their worst. The house is yours. Send some 
one to pack your clothes, and we'll go to Paris. You'll see how 
I’m admired there, and you'll be proud of me, as you ought, seeing 
that I’m content to stick to such an old fellow as you are.” 

“TI believe you have a devil, Laura,” he said solemnly. But 
for all this belief he allowed himself to be comforted by her; and 
though he could eat no more luncheon, his nerves gradually 
quieted down, and he was restored to his normal condition of 
external calm gentlemanliness. 

Inwardly he would have been more at rest had he but known 
the truth, which was that not for all the good the world could 
offer him would Marcus Gwynne have put himself within reach of 
Constance while the knowledge of her husband’s scoundrelism was 
so freshly in his mind. Further interference could do no good, 
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he knew; and harm should never come to Constance through 
him. So he gratified his mother, beyond the power of words to 
describe, by showing great eagerness to get on to Mount Hawke 
without further delay. 

That same night Mrs. Sackville and Marcus crossed to Ireland 
vid Chester, and Mr. Conway crossed to Calais with Laura Payne. 

“ Business takes me abroad,” he wrote to his wife. “ As it is 
of vital importance, it may detain me for several months; the 
messenger who takes this has orders to pack all my clothes. You 
need not trouble yourself to interfere with him. I find you 
amuse yourself so well in my brief absences, that I have no doubt 
you will be equally successful in doing so during my more pro- 
longed ones. Put no faith in any statements Marcus Gwynne 
may make to you. I offer you this caution for your own sake. 
He is unscrupulous, and for his own ends will try to pervert your 
judgment and set it against me.’ Then he signed himself her 
“affectionate and anxious husband!” And there was the end of 
the tragedy of errors which had commenced down at Glade. 


Mount Hawke had quite a gala air about it. Cosy had gone 
on her way unflinchingly, and unflinchingly she compelled 
Mr. Hubbard to go on his towards the performance of those 
promises for which she had bartered herself. It must in justice 
be added that Mr. Hubbard went willingly enough. From the 
day he had asked for and won Lord Mount Hawke’s second 
daughter, Mr. Hubbard had felt prouder of himself than he had 
ever conceived it possible he could be of so insignificant an atom 
of humanity. The girl had taken generous pains to show him 
that she respected him, and thought his goodness and kindness 
a fair match for her noble birth and unblemished youth. There 
was no old romance to crop up in her mind, and overshadow the 
sober joy she felt in being of real use to her family. Cosy had 
never frittered away emotional feeling on any human being, not 
even on herself. She had always had the habit of looking at 
things as “they were,” not as they “ought to have been,” or 
“might have been,” had everything been different to what it was. 
She had never flirted herself into a fancy for any man, chiefly 
because there had never been any man of her own condition near 
her to flirt with. So now she could marry Mr. Hubbard with a 
clear conscience and a stout heart. He was elderly and vulgar, 
but he was honest, true, and liberal; and Cosy had lived a life 
that made her keenly appreciative of these qualities. 

Mrs. Sackville and Marcus arrived four or five days before the 
wedding ; and already, as has been said, Mount Hawke wore quite 
a gala air. It is wonderful what a transformation can be effected 
in the look of a house if paint, paper, and new carpeting be applied 
to it with a judiciously lavish hand. Mr. Hubbard had given 
his bride-elect to understand that she could draw on her pin- 
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money of two thousand a year from the date of the day of her 
engagement ; and Cosy had gratefully and frankly availed her- 
self of his kindness, and had taken him with her to help choose 
the materials with which she proposed to brighten up her father’s 
dilapidated house. 

“Once we're married it shall be done thoroughly; it will be a 
daughter’s offering to her father then, and won't hurt his lord- 
ship’s feelings,” Mr. Hubbard said, humbly and wistfully; and 
Cosy held her hands out to him, and told him that she “would 
never make him sorry for marrying her—never, never !” 

Darglery was much less in the girl’s mind during these days 
than people thought. There were times when she enjoyed the 
prospect of being mistress of the place ; but far more did she enjoy 
the power that was hers now of smoothing the daily life at 
Mount Hawke. Cosy gentled considerably under the influence 
of the sense of her responsibilities and recently acquired import- 
ance. If there had been something mercenary and unworthy in 
the way in which she had used her fascinations in order to attract 
a man for the sake of his money, there was nothing despicable in 
her manner of treating him and the situation now that she had 
attained that end. In point of fact, Cosy had ceased to despise 
Mr. Hubbard. He was not young, and he was not polished or in 
any way aman of the world; but he was honest and straight- 
forward, honourable, truthful, generous, and very fond of her. 
On the whole, she was justified in saying, when her Aunt Helena 
half congratulated and half pitied,-— 

“Thank you very much, Aunt Helena. Yes, I believe I shall 
be very happy; I have no disturbing back thoughts, and Mr. 
Hubbard will let me do a great deal of good for them all here.” 

On the day of the wedding, when the bride and bridegroom 
had gone away, and the guests were dispersing, Marcus asked 
Olivia to get away from the turmoil, and go for a walk with 
him through the woods to the river-side. There were still leaves 
enough left on the trees to afford them plenty of shelter from the 
autumn breeze, and the mossy banks of the river were so in- 
vitingly soft and dry that they sat down and watched the 
gurgling river in silence for some time,—at least Olivia watched 
the river, and Margus watched her face, and noted thereon sundr 
lines which had not been there when she left Thorpe. The 
roundness of youth had left her, in fact; and though her figure 
was more graceful and her face more interesting from the change, 
Marcus felt sorry to see it. 

“Are you fretting at losing Cosy?” he asked, as he saw her 
try surreptitiously to wipe away a tear. or two with her filmy 
handkerchief, having previously tried to blink them away. 

“Not exactly. I did fret a good deal at first, when she said 
she’d marry him, because she seemed so flippant and frivolous 
about it; but she soon got to be serious, and to respect the good- 
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ness and generosity that’s inhim. Seeing poor mamma so much 
happier, too, reconciles me to the marriage. J think, considering 
all things, that Cosy will be contented and happy, and that I 
may be glad for her.” 

“Qne of the things that you may consider an alleviating circum- 
stance is that Cosy has not cared for any one else, I understand ?” 

“That's just it,’ Olivia answered earnestly; “if she had, of 
course it would have been wicked to have married Mr. Hubbard ; 
she wouldn’t, she couldn’t have done it!” 

“ You couldn’t have married him, for instance ? ” 

Olivia’s pallor vanished before a burning blush; but she said 
very steadily and quietly,— | 

“T could not; you are right.” 

“ And why not, Olivia ?” 

He laid his hand on hers as he spoke, and felt that she was 
trembling ; but he leant forward and forced her to look him in the 
face. 

‘I can give no answer to that question, Cows?n Marcus.” 

“But you shall, and to another and more important question 
also. You couldn’t marry Hubbard because you have cared for, 
and do still care for me. But you'll marry me now, dear, though 
I have cared for some ene else, won't you? And please God I'll 
make you happy.” 


(To be continued.) 































TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





Tue latter end of September and the first half of October are 
generally the most stagnant periods of the year. Parliament has 
just separated ; the last legislator has packed his portmanteau ; 
and the patient private secretary is off to Scotland. Pall Mall 
is a desert; the clubs are palaces of silence; and a solitary 
dandy twirls his moustache mournfully at the bow-window of the 
Guards’. Editors are at their wits’ end for paragraphs ; and, 
mellowed by misfortune, turn with “the late remorse of love ”’ 
to the drawer where lie the forgotten manuscripts of slighted 
contributors. It is this time of slackness that we call “ the silly 
season,’ and that the French still more emphatically describe as 
la saison morte. Fortunately for the papers, this year’s silly 
season has had plenty of scandalous matter to occupy the atten- 
tion of the public, and to bring grist to the mill. 

There is probably not a country house in England or Scotland 
where the intervals between personal chaff and sporting “ shop ” 
have not been filled up by discussions of the Hughes-Hallett 
scandal. Colonel Hughes-Hallett is an officer in the Artillery, 
tall and slim in appearance, fifty years of age, and very ambitious 
of that kind of social success with which Thackeray had what 
Charles Lamb would call “an imperfect sympathy.’ Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett is, indeed, the realisation of that author’s “ Lady- 
killing Military Snob.” After two unsuccessful attempts upon 
constituencies, he was returned for Rochester in 1885; and with 
the addition of M.P. to his military rank, he commenced the 
social campaign in earnest. He gave gorgeous dinners in the 
Cromwell Road, for which some lion or lioness, black or white, 
was always securefl. He was indefatigable in his attendance 
at the House of Commons, and was always ready to put a 
question or to fill up a gap by an impromptn speech, for which 
his miraculous memory qualified him. He was assiduoas in hig 
attentions to Lord Randolph Churchill, next to whom he would 
sit on great occasions with a tumbler of brandy and soda, which 
he handed at intervals to the thirsty : orator and malicious wags 
would have it, that when his lordship returned to power, he 
would reward his honourable and gallant bottle-holder by making 
him Secretary of State for War. He was a great man at penny 
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readings and amateur theatricals, and knew most of Shakespeare 
by heart. Although his speeches in the House were not exactly 
a success, he would astonish his hearers by reciting whole columns 
of statistics without reference to a single note. At all public 
functions or social gatherings, where political or fashionable 
potentates were to be found, there Colonel Hughes-Hallett was 
conspicuous, and there was generally a paragraph in some society 
paper about Mrs. Hughes-Hallett’s diamonds. To such a man, 
with such aims, a constant supply of ready money was the first 
essential. What with contested elections, and charitable sub- 
scriptions in the constituency, and dinners to this celebrity and 
that, the Colonel’s consumption of the precious ore must have 
been considerable. ‘I have no remedy,” says Falstaff pathetically, 
“for this consumption of the purse. Borrowing only prolongs 
the disease.” But then poor Jack was old and fat, and could 
find no one to listen to his suit but Doll Tearsheet, whose face 
was her fortune. Colonel Hughes-Hallett, with his dashing 
figure and military title, was a favourite with the sex. He 
took unto himself two wives, each with a substantial share of 
this world’s goods. His first wife was Lady Selwyn, the widow 
of Mr. Justice Selwyn. This lady had a step-daughter, the 
daughter of the judge’s former wife, Miss Beatrice Selwyn, half- 
sister of Captain Selwyn of the Blues, and M.P. for the Wisbeach 
division of Cambridgeshire. After the death of his first wife, 
Colonel Hughes-Hallett was married again at Paris to an American 
lady, Miss Schaumberg, whom he met at Nice, and with whom 
he took up his abode in the Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
This second wife was reputed rich; but, then, all Americans are 
supposed to be heiresses, until the settlement comes to be drawn, 
when sometimes the difference between the dollar and the pound 
is for the first time appreciated. At any rate the Colonel flourished 
like the proverbial bay-tree through the short parliament of 
1886, and through the long session of 1887. Perhaps it was 
that terrible election of 1886, coming within eight months of the 
previous one, and hitting many a man hard, which drove the 
Colonel to commit what most people think to be the blackest 
part of the sin which startled the outside world. The outside 
world ; for the whole story was canvassed in the lobbies of the 
House and in the clubs weeks before the Pall Mall Gazette got 
hold of it. ‘ Have you heard about Hughes-Hallett? They say 
Selwyn is going to shoot him,” was the kind of light query and 
assertion heard wherever politicians do congregate,—the rumblings 
which preceded the bursting of the storm, just as the Dilke case 
was talked of for weeks before it came out. So the few gossiped 
while Parliament was still sitting, and it gave a mild fillip of 
excitement to the last days of the session. But it was not until 
everybody political was well away from town, and had fondly 
hoped that they had heard the last of the House of Commons, 
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that the Pall Mall Gazette appeared with the “ Parliamentary 
Scandal” writ very large. In his pious enthusiasm for the cause 
of morality, the editor of that journal committed one not un- 
important mistake: he asserted that Miss Selwyn was the daughter 
of Colonel Hughes-Hallett’s first wife, and therefore his own step- 
daughter, whereas she was Lady Selwyn’s step-daughter. There 
is a difference, though Colonel Hughes-Hallett made the greater 
mistake of indignantly contradicting the mistake, as if the 
difference was between guilt and innocence. The Colonel’s first 
attitude towards the public was one of jaunty defiance ; but there 
was one thing on which he didn’t count: he never dreamt 
of the girl whom he had ruined turning on him. Apparently 
Miss Selwyn, or some one near her, turned Queen's evidence, and 
placed the whole story in the hands of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
A Mr. Henry Smith, who lives in Suffolk, had amongst his 
guests Miss Beatrice Selwyn. The party was afterwards joined 
by Colonel Hughes-Hallett. The host’s suspicions were aroused 
by his housekeeper; and one. night, accompanied by his servant 
and Miss Selwyn’s maid, he broke into the young lady’s bedroom, 
and there discovered Colonel Hughes-Hallett, whom he turned out 
into the road then and there. It appeared that the guilty intimacy 
was one of long standing ; indeed, it would hardly have been 
practised with so much impunity and carelessness had it not been. 
The financial part of the tragedy is worse still. Miss Selwyn is 
entitled to £40,000; and being of age, she ordered her trustees to 
sell £5,000 consols, and drew a cheque upon her bankers for the 
amount. This she did, admittedly, under the guidance and at 
the instigation of Colonel Hughes-Hallett, to whom she handed 
five £1,000 Bank of England notes. The numbers of these notes 
were ascertained, and they were traced to the hands of Engel, a 
money-lender in Marlborough Street, to whom, however, Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett denies that he paid them. The consols were sold 
in order that the money might be better invested in house 
property in the City. No evidence of any such investment is to be 
found ; and, just before the scandal burst upon the world, the money 
was suddenly repaid to Miss Selwyn’s trustees. Nor was this all. 
The unhappy girl was told by Colonel Hughes-Hallett, with a 
flourish of trumpets in an impressive letter, that he had made a 
will absolutely béqueathing to her all his real and personal pro- 
perty, which was a rather peculiar proceeding, seeing that Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett has two children of his own by the girl’s step- 
mother. Miss Selwyn made a will, by which she bequeathed her 
whole fortune of £40,000 to the Colonel on her death; and there 
are sundry pencil calculations of her investments extant in the 
Colonel’s handwriting. Altogether, it seems to be about as black 
a story of seduction and robbery as ever disgraced the chronicles 
of Newgate, unless, indeed, certain material allegations can be 
disproved. There can be no two opinions as to what ought to 
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be done. Sir Charles Dilke was hunted out of public life for 
mere sensuality; his sin was unalloyed with monetary dealings. 
Colonel Hughes-Hallett’s crime is lust plus peculation. He 
ought to apply for the Chiltern Hundreds as soon as Parliament 
meets, and to notify at once his intention of doing so. The longer 
he retains his seat the more political capital w ill be made out of 
it, and the greater damage will be done to the already battered 
reputation of the House of Commons. Lx uno disce omnes is a 
dangerous cry for a demagogue. 

Another social scandal, ‘of a very different but hardly less 
disgraceful kind, has fluttered the dovecots of the aristocracy. 
The most noble the Marquis of Ailesbury has been warned off the 
turf for the rest of his life by the Jockey Club. When Lord 
Savernake succeeded to the marquisate, most people hoped that 
he had sown his wild oats, and expected that he would lay aside 
his loud clothes and loose habits, and, like Prince Hal, turn off 
his tavern companions. Unfortunately the world has been dis- 
appointed, and a noble blackleg has at last been caught in 
Hagrante de licto owing to the tre achery of a jockey. One of 
Lord Ailesbury’s horses, named Everitt, ran a dead- heat at York 
races. The two horses ran again, when Everitt won easily. A 
committee of the Jockey Club, composed of Mr. James Lowther, 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, and Lord Hastings, sat to consider the case. 
Martin, the jockey, was examined, and confessed that Lord 
Ailesbury had given him orders, in the presence of the trainer 
Tyler, not to let Everitt win ; whereupon the stewards of the 
Jockey Club, perhaps the most august tribunal in England, 
issued its judement, warning Lord Ailesbury and Tyler off all 
racecourses within the jurisdiction of the Jockey Club for the rest 
of their lives. The sentence will probably be remitted in the 
course of time with regard to Lord Ailesbury, out of consideration 
for his extreme youth, In the meantime the Times and the 
Morning Post have made the esclandre a peg on which to hang 
leading articles in favour of the reform of the House of Lords. 
Lord Rosebery is urged to point his moral, if not to adorn his 
tale, with the Ailesbury scandal next time he addresses the 
House of Lords* on their own reformation! Anything more 
absurd could hardly be imagined. There have been camblers, 
and drunkards, and bankrupts, and libertines in the Upper and 
in the Lower House before now ; many worse than Lord Ailesbury. 
The House of Lords wants reformation no doubt. “The tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face’’ might occasionally be dispensed 
with, and the governor of a province might occasionally be added. 
Perhaps it would be well to give the Peers themselves power 
to expel any of their members who had been convicted of dis- 
honourable conduct, just as the military authorities have power 
to dismiss an officer from the service for misbehaviour. But if the 
House of Lords is to be reformed, let it be reformed upon general 
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principles. To argue from a particular to a general is a logical 
vice common enough in every-day life, but of which we should 
hardly have expected the 7?mes to be guilty. 

Great excitement was raised in yachting circles by a sailing 
match for the American Challenge Cup between the American 
cutter Voluntzer and the Scotch cutter Thistle. The course was 
forty miles,—twenty miles to windward and twenty miles back. 
The race was sailed twice, and on both occasions the Volunteer 
beat the Thistle,—the first time by nineteen minutes odd, the 
second time by about eleven minutes. 

A most shocking murder was committed at Cretingham, in 
Suffolk,—the scene a vicarage, the perpetrator a young curate. 
Mr. Farley, the vicar, was an old man of seventy, in delicate 
health, and lived with his wife, two servants, and Mr. Cooper, the 
curate, who was on very intimate terms with himself and 
Mrs. Farley. One night about twelve, when Mr. and Mrs. Farley 
had both retired to bed, some one knocked at the door. Mrs. 
Farley opened it, and seeing the curate, shut it upon him, when 
the vicar called out from his bed, “ Oh, let him in, poor fellow, and 
see what he wants.’ The curate was then admitted; and walking 
up to the bed where the old man lay, cut his throat with a razor 
which he had in his hand. The curate then wandered out into 
the country, but returned about five in the morning to the 


vicarage, where he was arrested by the constable. At the 
coroner’s inquest some rather painful questions were put by one- 


of the jurors to Mrs. Farley, who was much younger than the 
vicar, as to her relations with the curate, but she indignantly 
denied any impropriety. A verdict of wilful murder was returned 
against the Rev. A. Cooper by the coroner’s jury. At the police 
court it subsequently transpired that Cooper had been in a lunatic 
asylum for several months ; he was committed for trial. 

The Bulgarian question has been slowly solving itself. The 
Prince holds the field, and gains by the division of his opponents, 


who are divided into three parties, headed by M. Zankoff,. 


M. Karaveloff, and M. Radoslavoff. If these three sections 
combined, they might constitute a formidable opposition. But 
they have failed to coalesce, or even to formulate for themselves 
a policy. M. Zankoff may be said to lead the Russian party ; 
while MM. Radoslavoff and Karaveloff, protesting loyalty to the 
Prince, are simply against M. Stambouloff. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that the Government candidates 
have triumphed all along the line, and the opening of the first 
Sobranjé under the auspices of Prince Ferdinand is to be made 
the occasion for a grand display. It is just possible that the 
meeting of the Italian Premier, Signor Crispi, with Prince 
Bismarck at Friedrichsruhe, has contributed to the peaceful 
solution of this phase of the Eastern question. An alliance of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, with Turkey and England in 
VOL. XVII. <0 
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the background, would be more than a match for Russia and 
France. 

The taint of ridicule clings obstinately to the Republican 
Government in France. How ludicrous, for instance, how incom- 
prehensible for outsiders, how thoroughly French, in a word, is 
the Caffaret scandal! In what other country in the world could 
such an incident have happened? General Caffaret and Count 
d’Andlau, a broken aristocrat, both high officials in the War 
Department, have been discovered in a traffic of honours and 
decorations, selling yards of red ribbon at the modest tariff of 
ten thousand francs an inch. But no political intrigue in France 
would be complete without a woman. Accordingly we find a 
brace of mature adventuresses, Mesdames Ratazzi (no relation 
of the Italian statesman) and Limousin, acting as the brokers 
between the corrupt officials and the would-be-ribboned bourgeois. 
Unfortunately the name of M. Wilson, the son-in-law of 
M. Grevy, the President, has got mixed up in the affair. It 
appears that M. Wilson has built himself a lordly pleasure-house 
in Paris, and that his architect has been decorated. Madame 
Limousin has also roundly asserted that she has had dealings 
with M. Wilson,.and Rochefort has trumped up the story of 
one Joubert, to the effect that he wrote a cheque of ten thousand 
francs, upon the promise of M. Martineau, M. Wilson's secretary, 
that he would be decorated. With an imprudence and lack of 
dignity almost inexplicable in a public man, M. Wilson has had 
interviews with his calumniators, the only result, of course, being 
stormy scenes and newspaper paragraphs. Fancy a Cabinet 
Minister in England granting an interview to every crack-brained 
adventurer or adventuress who boasted of his acquaintance ! 
The whole scandal would have ended in the punishment of 
Caffaret and d’Andlau, and been extinguished i in ridicule, had it 
not been for the interposition of General Boulanger. Whether 
from mere indiscretion, or from the settled policy of keeping his 
name before the public, General Boulanger chose to say that the 
Caffaret scandal had been got up by the War Minister, General 
Ferron, to injure him, Boulanger. The words of the popular idol 
of course found their way into the papers ; the Minister tele- 
graphed to their author to know if they were true ; and General 
Boulanger, after pretending he had not seen the newspapers, 
admitted that the statements were his. With a courage that 1s 
worthy of the highest praise, General Ferron immediately placed 
General Boulanger under arrest for thirty days; and the “ St. 

Arnaud de café concert” is now languishing, not in prison, of 
course, but in strict confinement to his apartment in the 
provinces, 

In Ireland the struggle between the Government and the 
National League has been waged with varying success, but ever- 
increasing bitterness. Public interest has revolved round three 
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prominent points: the Coroner’s inquest at Mitchelstown ; the 
murder of Head-Constable Whelehan by Moonlighters at Lisdoon 
Varna ; and the Press prosecutions at Dublin. The inquest at 
Mitchelstown was a foregone conclusion. It is to be hoped, for 
the credit of the Irish bar, that Mr. Harrington will be disbarred. 
A counsel who tells a witness that he feels inclined to kick him 
off his seat, and heaps such epithets as murderer, perjurer, 
villain, ruffian, ‘upon his head, is guilty not only of a most 
cowardly abuse of the privilege of his position, but of a gross 
insult to the seat of justice, and is unfit to be a member of an 
honourable and learned profession. It was also evident from the 
first that the Coroner was either frightened of the League, or 
else thoroughly disaffected ; for he never ventured to remonstrate 
with Mr. Harrington ; indeed, encouraged him, and reserved all 
his rebukes for the Crown counsel. The evidence of the police 
was not, on the whole, satisfactory. County-Inspector Brownrigg 
denies that he gave any definite order to fire from the barrack 
windows. He says that he gave the order below, in the hall of 
the barracks, “ Men, load your rifles, and go upstairs;”’ that he 
went upstairs with the men; that he posted them with loaded 
rifles at the windows ; that, having told them “ to be prepared to 
defend the barracks,” or, “to be prepared to fire, if necessary to 
defend the barracks,” he left them ; and that when he got down- 
stairs he heard the shots. He denies that he ever intended his 
words to be taken by the men as a carte blanche, or general order 
to fire at discretion. District-Inspector Irwin, on the other 
hand, an officer from another part of the country, said that the 
- men, and he himself, interpreted County-Inspector Brownrigg’s 
words to mean a carte blanche, or general order to fire ; and 
Mr. Irwin, who was said by County-Inspector Brownrigg to have 
given the word to fire, made some very unpleasant remarks about 
the County-Inspector’s conduct after the incident. He more 
than insinuated that the County-Inspector had been tampering 
with or coaching the constables as to their evidence, and trying 
to throw the blame on him, Mr. Irwin. It is very easy 
to argue in an armchair that the firing from the barracks 
was unnecessary and unjustifiable. No doubt there was 
excitement, and, as a consequence, some confusion. After 
all, policemeh are not wood and stones; they are flesh and 
blood, and the reputation of the Royal Irish Constabulary is 
deservedly great. Disloyalists seem to think, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill said, that the Executive is a sort of “ Aunt Sally ” for 
them to throw stones at, and that when they come into collision 
with the Government they are to do all the kicking and beating. 
People who defy the Executive must take the consequences ; and 
though no doubt it would have been better if the police had been 
rallied in the Square, and, if they fired at all, fired there, yet the 
verdict of wilful murder returned by the jury against County- 
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Inspector Brownrigg, Inspector Quinn, and five constables, while 
it surprised no one, cannot be allowed by the Government to 
take effect, especially after Mr. Balfour’s speech in the House of 
Commons at the close of the session, in which he defended the 
action of the constabulary. 

A lurid light was thrown upon the inguiry into the murder of 
Whelehan by the evidence of Cullinan, or Callinan, the informer. 
Wherever two or three Irishmen are gathered together to hatch 
treason, there is always a traitor amongst them. Callinan is one 
of the most abandoned wretches that the sun warms; twice a 
deserter, convicted of theft and indecent assault, begging when 
he could get no money for moonlighting or for information to the 
police, his equal in villainy it would be hard to find. Yet he was 
received with open arms by the patriots of Clare, and when they 
heard he was “wanted” by the police for a murder ten years 
ago, his friends complained that he did not come often enough, or 
stay long enough amongst them in the county of Clare. This 
man, whose ineffable baseness was an immediate passport into 
the inner circles of Moonlighting society, deposed that it was 
after coming from a meeting of Mr. Dillon’s that the murder of 
Sexton, who had taken an evicted farm, was planned. Mr. 
Dillon had said that so long as he lived he would never tolerate 
“the grabber ;” that the grabber must first be put down, which 
Messrs. Murphy and Co. took as their authority for his despatch. 
Unless the informer’s evidence is disproved, the chain of facts 
connecting this outrage with the National League is complete. 

The only serious check the Government has sustained at the 
hands of the League was the press prosecutions at Dublin. Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, M.P., Lord Mayor of Dublin, is also editor and 
proprietor of the Nation newspaper, in which he published reports 
of meetings held by branches of the National League that had 
been suppressed by the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant. 
He was summoned by the Crown, under the Crimes Act, to 
appear before Mr. O’Donel, police magistrate in Dublin. The 
Lord Mayor, Sheriff, and Town Council went in their robes of 
office, preceded by sword and mace, to the court, where an 
amusing struggle took place between the Executive and the 
Municipality. The constables in the court refused to allow the 
sword and mace within the bar; the mace and sword bearers, 
stimulated by cries from the gallery, persisted in their attempt to 
push in; Mr. Sexton, M.P., as sheriff, ordered the police to admit 
the sword ; and finally a wrestling match for the possession of 
the insignia ensued between the constable, the Sheriff, and the 
sword-bearer, which was at length composed by allowing the 
sword and mace to take up a prominent position in the gallery. 
Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., for the Lord Mayor, contended that there 
was no evidence to prove that the meeting reported in the 
Nation was a meeting of a branch of the National League at all ; 
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it might, for aught they knew, have been a charitable meeting. 
It was true that the Nation had boasted openly that it would 
publish meetings of the National League, and gloried in its 
defiance of Balfour's proclamation. But the constable who 
attended the meeting appears to have taken no notes of what 
took place. The magistrate said that had the clause of the Act 
been worded so as to include “ what purported to be a meeting,” 
etc., he would have committed the Lord Mayor ; but in view of the 
actual wording of the statute, and the absence of proof that the 
meeting was that of a branch of the National League, he could not 
commit the prisoner. Of course the magistrate’s decision will be 
brought before the High Court in November. If it is upheld, it 


will show that the Act was very carelessly drawn by the Crown 
lawyers. 
































































Critical Notices. 





RUSSIA, POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL.* 


A NEW workon Russia, dealing with 
its political and social life, is bound 
to be readily welcomed and eagerly 
read just now, when public interest 
in thedomestic affairs of the country 
is so great. The attitude of the 
Government towards foreigners, the 
hatred of Germany, the financial 
problems, the Czar’s real policy to- 
wards his people, the Jewish ques- 
tion, the expansion of trade in the 
direction of the Black Sea—these 
are matters that daily come before 
the newspaper reader, without 
touching the larger topics of the 
Eastern question, the Afghan 
problem, and the bitter struggle 
with the Nihilists. Moreover, the 
mania for Russian novels, and the 
interest in Russian social life 
awakened by reading Tolstoi’s 
“War and Peace,” Gogol’s “ Dead 
Souls,” Dostoievsky’s * Idiot,” and 
other similar standard works of 
fiction, has provoked a demand for 
a new work on current intellectual 
movements in that country, which 
we believe will found to be amply 
met by the present account of Tik- 
homirov’s. Wallace’s “ Russia,” the 
last work of the kind, is practically 
obsolete, for a vast variety of 
changes have occurred since, and 
its value now is purely historical. 
For instance, it was written before 
the Russo-Turkish war and the 
manifold changes in European 
politics it involved ; the power of 
the Nihilists was so insignificant 
that he predicted an easy victory for 
the Government ; Alexander II. was 


“ Russia, Political and Social.” By 
L, TiKHOMIROV. ‘Translated by Ep- 


WARD AVELING. London: Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey &«& Co.. 
1887. j 


still alive and had not suppressed 
the free institutions he had created ; 
and in regard to domestic progress 
the author took an optimist tone 
events have altogether falsified. 
Since then there have been only a 
few sketchy tourist books published 
by English travellers, and none of 
these have excited sufficient interest 
to survive the firstissue. With the 
exception of Prince Krapotkin’s 

occasional volumes, and Stepniak’s 
“Storm Clouds,” no real attempt 
has been made to do justice to 
Russian subjects. At last, how- 
ever, in two solid volumes, packed 
with information of every kind, we 
have a work which fitly takes the 
place of Wallace’s “ Russia.”’ Start- 
ing with a most graphic sketch of 
the political geography of Russia, 
Tikhomiroy describes the actual 
proportions of the empire, the 
reasons for its expansion in particu- 
lar directions, the relations of the 
government with the Finns, Poles, 
Tartars, and other conquered 
peoples, and the bearing of racial 
sympathies and hatreds upon the 
progress of Russia. This is a sec- 
tion which those who have studied 
Seeley’s “ Expansion of England” 

and other works of the kind, will 
read with deep interest. Next 
follows an account of Russia’s rela- 
tions with the Germans, which 


throws a light upon Bismarck’s 
. 
policy. The succeeding section 


deals with the social classes, and 
these, we may be sure, will attract 
the special attention of those whose 
perusal of Russian novels has pro- 
voked an interest in social organi- 
sations, feelings, and tendencies, 
wholly dissimilar from our own. 
Finally, the first volume ends with 
an account of economic and indus- 
trial Russia, of so much importance 
to those requiring information on 








Russian finance. The second volume 
contains two sections, one describ- 
ing political Russia, devoted to the 
Nihilist movement, and the other 
“ The Intellectual Movement.” The 
latter gives a special value to the 
work, for the birth, growth, and 
present power of the ‘“ Inielli- 
guentia,” is a subject which has 
received scarcely any notice at all 
at the hands of English writers, 
although daily referred to in the 
Russian press, and a leading topic 
among Russians themselves. Most 
people know something of the 
Nihilists, although Tikhomirov 
adds much to our knowledge of 
them in his historical chapters ; 
but what Englishman in a hundred 
thousand knows anything of the 
conflict between the Russian 
Government and Russian literature, 
between a narrow-minded bureau- 
cracy and an educated public full 
of vivid ideas of national progress ? 
This section alone would make the 
reputation of any new book on 
Russia, and we venture to predict 
will secure many commendations 
from reviewers. It is too much, 
perhaps, to expect that English 
readers will sympathise with all the 
political views of an exile, however 
gifted he may be, but they will 
carry away, from a perusal of this 
admirable work, impressions very 
different from those inculcated by 
Madame O. K. and her school. 
But whether the impressions be 
for or against autocracy, Tikbomi- 
rov’s “ Russia’’ will be the book 
of the season on the subject, and 
we shall be surprised if its reputa- 
tion does not beat the record of 
Wallace's work. The translation, 
we should add, has been faithfully 
performed in ,excellent English. 





THE NEW ANTIGONE.* 


THIs is in many respects 2 remark- 
able book, and if it is a first essay 
on the part of the anonymous 
author in the paths of literature it 
is one of no mean promise. 


_* “The New Antigone.’ A romance 
in three volumes, Macmillan & Co. 
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The author has great facility of 
expression and an unusual power of 
description. We can see before us 
the entourage of the country house 
in Cornwall—the little villa in the 
London suburbs, and the convent 
in Spain, and each is fixed in our 
memory. Again the author excels 
in delineation of character. We 
seem to have seen and known the 
originals somewhere. Theyact and 
think as we should expect them to 
act and think, or, in other words, 
they are natural. 

Ivor Mardol, Rupert Glanville, 
and Tom Davenant are slightly 
exaggerated types of the people we 
see around us. Lady Mary and 
the Countess are equally good, 
though we quarrel with the author 
for allowing them to be too de- 
monstrative of their affections. 
As for Hippolyta she is a new 
creation—a child of nature; her 
freshness, her innocence, her un- 
conventionality, even her social- 
istic views of matrimony, imbibed 
from her father, each form a dis- 
tinct charm. And then the de- 
velopment of her sympathy with 
poverty and distress, and the final 
awakening to a consciousness of her 
own dishonour, are perhaps the most 
powerful episodes in the story. 
Alas! with the disappearance of 
Hippolyta the interest flags. It 
would have been better to have 
killed Hippolyta than to have 
turned her into a sister of charity. 
We have no hesitation in saying 
that a really good book is almost 
spoiled by the third volume. 

The author had, of course, in 
view that her heroine’s sense of 
duty was so strong as to triumph 
over love and self-interest, but 
would any moralist tell us that 
Hippolyta acted rightly in wreck- 
ing not only her own life but that 
of her lover? Even the Furies 
themselves would hardly require 
such a_ sacrifice, and, unfortu- 
nately for the morale of the story, 
the studio scene is real, whilst the 
church scene is ideal. 

Notwithstanding the defect of a 


‘weak ending—for readers cannot 


fail to be disappointed with the 
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marriage of Glanville and Lady 
Mary-—the attempted suicide of the 
latter, and the death of Ivor, we 
can strongly recommend the book 
as full of real interest and worthy 
of a careful perusal. 


LOUISE DE KEROUALLE.* 


In the spring of the present year 
Mr. Labouchere, M.P., asked a 
question in the House of Commons 
as to the exact nature of the ser- 
vices rendered to the Crown, in 
return for which the large perpetual 
pension of £17,000 was originally 
granted to the Dukes of Richmond 
or their ancestress Louise de 
Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth. 
By way of reply he was referred to 
the Secretary for the year in which 
the pension was conferred—a very 
convenient way, no doubt, though 
scarcely a satisfactory one, of shelv- 
ing an inconvenient question. The 
book at present before us, which is 
a translation of a French original 
compiled by H. Forneron from 
papers preserved in the archives of 
the French Foreign Office, is inten- 
ded to furnish a much fuller and 
more explicit answer in far plainer 
language than any minister of the 
reign of Charles II. or any of his 
successors would be likely to use in 
dealing with such an unspeakable 
subject. Briefly, it gives a detailed 
account of the crisp scandals in 
which the court of Charles II. 
abounded, toning down nothing, 
watering nothing, and when it is 
added that the details are mainly 
derived from gossipy letters of 
successive French Ambassadors 
written simply with the view of 
conveying to the government of 
Louis XIV. a truthful report of the 
exact condition of the English 
court and the openings which it 


* Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of 
Portsmouth at the Court of Charles II. ; 
or, how the Duke of Richmond gained 
his Pension. Translated from the 
French of H. ForNrRon. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
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afforded for diplomatic action, and 
without any fear of the letters 
themselves passing beyond the 
charmed circle of the government, 
it may be easily imagined that the 
picture presented is lifelike in its 
vivid realism, and that it is by no 
means by way of empty formula 
that the reader is warned in the 
preface that the book 


“is for the information of men and 
women who like to see the facts of his- 
tory divested of conventional forms, and 
allcwed to speak for themselves in their 
own way.” 


“Men and women” will find the 
book interesting and amusing, in- 
structive both politically and his- 
torically,and above all they will find 
it a handsome volume, excellently 
printed, and adorned with quite a 
galaxy of portraits of the fair and 
frail beauties who quarrelled for 
pre-eminence at the court of the 
Merrie Monarch. Nor is there any 
doubt that the more thoughtful 
readers, after reviewing the secret 
services of Louise de Keroualle, 
which enabled Louis XTV. “ to con- 
quer Flanders, Alsace, and Franche 
Comté, and to bring Holland for a 
short time within his grasp,” and 
which thrust England down for the 
time to the lowest pit of degradation 
to which a powerful countrycan sink, 
will be tempted to ask at the end 
why the country, which she did her 
best to ruin, should have heaped 
wealth on her base-born descendants, 
and ‘why the Duke of Richmond 
is’’ to the present day “a great 
pensioner of England” ? 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN.* 


Books about Ireland increase and 
multiply, but it may be reasonably 
doubted whether we learn to love 
the Irish people any better by in- 
creasing our knowledge of them. 
The author of “ Hogan, M.P.,” has 
evidently studied her countrymen’s 


* “Tsmay’s Children.” 


By the author 
of “ Hogan, M.P.”’ 


Macmillan & Co. 





character ; but the picture that she 
presents of their idiosyncrasies is 
scarcely a pleasing one; it is one 
rather which not only causes us to 
despair of ever comprehending this 
strange contradictory people, but is 
apt to lead us to the conclusion that 
they are not worth the trouble of 
comprehending. She writes, it is 
true, of Fenian times. These words, 
however, are obviously intended to 
apply equally to the state of things 
existing under the Land League :— 


“ Every one lived in a dream, whether 
of the next world or of a revolution. 
Effort was bootless, useless ; submission 
to everything, to everybody, was the 
only safe course. Fatalism, in a word, 
expressed their attitude to life. Some 
one who had travelled into this strange 
inner world of rural Ireland declared 
that in their religion God and the devil 
were convertible terms. He was nearer 
the truth than he knew.” 


The author paints the grim squalor 
of the Irish peasant’s life, the hope- 
lessness of his condition, with a 
relentless fidelity no less painful 
than impressive. Chapter XIX., for 
instance, reads like an expurgated 
passage by Mr. George Moore. She 
forces us to the conclusion that her 
countrymen are thriftless, drunken, 
dissipated, and mercenary, blind to 
their own advantage, ungrateful 
and suspicious even where they 
accept boons from their landlords 
and superiors. It is a dismal picture. 
So much for the social aspects of 
the book. Asa novel it has many 
good qualities. The plot, which 
hinges on the legitimacy of the 
children of a runaway match, is 
ingenious and original, and though 
we do not feel any very deep 
interest in the nominal hero and 
heroine, thisydefect is more than 
atoned for by several admirably 
drawn characters, such as Father 
Paul Conroy, Miss Juliet D’Arcy, 
old Kitty Macan, Tighe O'’Mally, 
the careless, extravagant Irish squire, 
Marchmont, the uprightagent, Quin, 
the gombeen man, and a number of 
less prominent personages. There 
are some highly dramatic episodes, 
and we may safely say that “ Ismay’s 
Children” is a book to be read. 
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THE 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT.* 


THE contents of this volume well 
accord with the title, for the 
various sermons and expositions 
given therein have no other bond 
of unity than is expressed by the 
word “contemporary.” Were the 
several contributors brought to- 
gether to confer upon any fun- 
damental doctrine of Christian 
theology, the conflict of opinions 
would be anything but encouraging 
to those who pray for doctrinal 
harmony in Christendom. On one 
page, for instance, we have the 
lucubrations of Mr. Spurgeon, who 
prides himself on his loyal ad- 
hesion to the now, happily, un- 
fashionable dogma of everlasting 
torment; and on the next page 
a semi-rationalistic discourse on 
“Future Probation ;” and side 
by side with a paper asserting that 
all men are infidels, who see no 
reason to regard the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus as historical, we 
have an able paper by Mr. Tipple 
of Norwood, giving a rationalistic 
account of Paul’s alleged blindness 
on the occasion of his conversion. 
Mr. Tipple’s account of the matter 
is worth quoting :— 

“What was the matter with Saul? 
Saul really was established and resolved. 
While the light that enlightened him and 
revealed to him the beauty and the truth 
of Jesus had temporarily blinded him, 
left him utterly bewildered, he was 
dazed and deranged by the revelation, 
and instead of seeing what to do, as on 
reaching Damascus he had been anxious 
to do, for three whole days all is dark. 
Such is not unfrequently the temporar 
effect of a new, great illumination. e 
are not all at once adjusted to it, and on 
looking around the scene is distressing] 
dim and indistinct. The illumination is 
for the moment, perhaps for many 
moments, blinding, complicating for 
us more or less what before had been 
simple, altering for us the aspects, the 
bearings, the familiar things, turning 
our familiar world upside down. It 
begins to disturb views and ideas of 
ours which we did not dream of having 
disturbed, awakens in us a number of 





~ * “The Contemporary Pulpit,” vol. vii.,° 


January—June, 1887. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co, 
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inquiries or misgivings which previously 
had not troubled us, and we stand en- 
cumbered by the multitude of our new 
thoughts. We cannot see as yet for the 
light that has burst upon us ” (p. 158). 


This seems to us a very sensible 
account of the matter, but if Mr. 
Tipple cultivates this rationalistic 
vein of thought, and wishes to avoid 
being assailed by vulgar theological 
abuse, he had better steer clear of 
the Reverend Canon Knox-Little, 
who remarks on another page of 
the volume :— 

‘‘ Modern Sadducees of infidelity have 

asked us to believe that the resurrection 
is a dream ; the Unitarian Pharisee has 
asked us to believe the same.” 
The real merit of the book consists 
in this, that the discourses given 
are fairly representative of the 
various schools of Protestant ortho- 
dox thought, and are good speci- 
mens of the different kinds of 
popular preaching. Hence such a 
collection is of interest to the stu- 
dent of religious phenomena in 
England. It must be admitted, too, 
that several of the discourses con- 
tain passages which all schools of 
religious thought will concur in 
admiring, but unfortunately these 
grains of wholesome wheat are 
mixed with a considerable quantity 
of worthless or noxious chaff. 
The Editor has, it seems, confined 
his selection to preachers who are 
regarded as orthodox, but it is 
evident that some of his contri- 
butors only nominally fall into 
this category, and really belong 
to that class of rationalising re- 
ligionists whom the above-named 
Reverend Canon politely styles 
“infidel Sadducees”’ or “ Unitarian 
Pharisees.” One of the best things 
in the volume is a really sensible 
and forcible discourse on “ Social- 
ism "’ by the Bishop of Derry. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE.* 
THESE little essays, which were 
originally given to a limited public in 


*“The Pleasures of Life.” By Sir 
JoHN LuBBOCcK, Bart., M.P. London: 
Macinillan & Co., 1887, 
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the form of addresses at the open- 
ings of schools and prize distribu- 
tions, are admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which they were in- 
tended, and though this has neces- 
sarily imparted a rather superficial 
tone to them, they will in their 
book form be warmly welcomed by 
those who had not the good fortune 
to hear them delivered. There is 
nothing particularly profound or 
original in them, but they are so 
full of a homely, handsome, and 
manly teaching, that it is difficult 
to believe in their author’s assur- 
ance that he himself has been 
“prone to suffer from low spirit,” 
and regret that in this age of 
general discontent there are not 
more such voices raised to proclaim 
“the duty of happiness.” 

The essays are not all of equal 
merit ; and whilst in some one re- 
grets that the author so frequently 
breaks off from his own words into 
quotations, until in places his pages 
seem to be composed of other 
people’s words and little else, in 
others it is too obvious that Sir 
John has not given us of his best. 
One of these last is on “ The Plea- 
sures of Home,” a subject whereon 
so much might have been said that 
was worth saying, but in which the 
author has allowed himself to drift 
into the merest commonplace. The 
chapter headings are as follows :— 
“The Duty of Happiness,” “ The 
Happiness of Duty,” “A Song of 
Books,” “The Choice of Books” 
(the address which originated the 
Pall Mall Gazette plébiscite), “‘ The 
Blessing of Friends,” “The Value 
of Time,’ “The Pleasures of 
Travel,” ‘‘The Pleasures of Home,” 
“Science,” and ‘“ Education.” 


THRO’ THE WORDSWORTH 
COUNTRY. 

To understand an author, it is 

important to know something of 
the circumstances and surround- 

ings of his hfe; and in the case 


* “Thro’ the Wordsworth Country.” 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 


& Co, 











of Wordsworth, a knowledge of 
the Lake district is not only a 
help to the intellect, but an 
indispensable condition of that 
sympathetic appreciation which 
constitutes the enjoyment of 
poetry. Professor Knight and Mr. 
Goodwin have supplied a want in 
their book “ Thro’ the Wordsworth 
Country,” and, in turning over 
these pictures of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, even the dullest and 
most untutored lover of nature 
will be induced to linger in the 
places where the great nature-poet 
found themes for his most in- 
spired song. 

Professor Knight’s short de- 
scriptions of the illustrations are, 
as he says in the Preface, “as 
terse and simple as possible.” He 
hasin the main allowed Wordsworth 
to describe the scenes himself, and 
his quotations are so aptly selected 
for this purpose that further ex- 
planation of the etchings would be 
superfluous. Mr. Goodwin’s illus- 
trations are unequal, and many 
will complain of a want of point 
and clearness in some of them; 
but a degree of vagueness is per- 
haps inseparable from the attempt 
to illustrate a poetic treatment, 
which, however realistic its theme, 
is nevertheless in constant touch 
with that mystic spiritual sugges- 
tion 
“Whose dwelling is the light of setting 

sun, 

And the round ocean and the living 

alr, 
“Dame Tyron’s Cottage” at 
Hawkeshead, where the boy W ords- 
worth so oft 


‘‘Had lain awake on summer night to 


watch 
The moon iwsplendour couched among 
the leaves 
Of a tall ash, that near our cottage 
stood,” 
“The Grammar School,’ and 


“The Brook,” by which he wrote 
“The Fountain,” “ Aira Force,” 
near Gowbarrow Park, where he 
composed his exquisite little lyric 
‘The Daffodils,” “‘ Southey’s grave 
in Crosthwaite Churchyard,” bring- 
ing to mind Professor Dowden’s 
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description of that poet's funeral 
which Professor Knight has so fitly 
quoted, “ Blee Tarn,” 

“A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, 

And one bare dwelling,”— 

these, and the other more familiar 
scenes of Rydal and ‘Grasmere, 
where the poet lived and found 
his resting-place, are pictures which 
will be held in loving remembrance 
by all true Wordsworthians. Civili- 
sation pays little attention to the 
canons of Art, and in time, the 
sentiment, which to ourselves has 
made so many places religious, may 
become impossible to a generation 
that has grown up apart from the 
immediate glamour of a great poetic 
personality ; but a few will always 
remain whose task it will be to 
keep alive the sacred fire that they 
have caught from the genius of the 
master, and to this pious work 
Professor Knight and Mr. Goodwin 
have made an effective and very 
necessary contribution. 


BEN DYMION, MUDDLE- 
MARSH, AND OTHER 
PARODIES.* 


Since Thackeray and Bret Harte 
wrote, we do not remember to have 
seen a decent volume of parodies, 
and though the author of this 
volume would not wish to be com- 
pared with Bret Harte and Thack- 
eray, we can assure our readers that 
thers is no want of real skill and 
honest work in these parodies, and 
that the result is a really entertain- 
ing volume. The author has been 
remarkably successful in hitting off 
the style of each writer whom he 
imitates. The Earl of Beaconsfield, 
George Eliot, William Black, Henry 
James, Thomas Hardy, and J. H. 
Shorthouse are the authors selected 
for imitation, and the exaggerations 
and mannerisms of each are cleverly 
exposed. 

The first only of the parodies is 


* “Ben D’ymion, Muddlemarsh, and 
Parodies.” By H. F. L&stEer, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
& Co. 
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avowedly a burlesque, and has ap- 
peared before in the pages of 
Punch. 


‘ST. BERNARD’'S.* 


THE reader must not be misled by 
the title setting forth that this book 
is the romance of a medical student. 
It is no mere love story or novel in 
the accepted meaning of that word. 
On the contrary, we should say that 
it is written after the fashion of 
a story with a moral to it, the 
style being bright and interesting 
throughout. 

St. Bernard’s is a nineteenth 
century hospital in the heart of 
London, where all the most recently 
mooted theories in surgery and 
medicine are unhesitatingly tested 
on the unfortunate persons of the 
hospital patients. 

Those who are unfortunate 
enough to prove interesting cases 
are subjected to an unnecessary 
thumping and pummelling. This 
is in turn performed by each of 
the young gentlemen, who are thus 
learning to be doctors, but not with 
a view to benefiting the patient or 
gaining information which could 
lead to his recovery. Or perhaps a 
patient presents himself with some 
ordinary and common-place ail- 
ment, but the quick eye of the 
surgeon discovers the presence of 
some curious disease which is his 
specialité. The patient is at once 
made to occupy a bed in the ward, 
which costs the public a pound a 
week besides medical attendance, 
although the case could be as well 
or better treated at home. Some- 
times, too, the surgeon orders wine 
or brandy by way of a bribe toa 
patient whom he wishes to submit 
to an operation, which is either 
altogether unnecessary, or is un- 
likely to benefit him. Or, some 
new novelty in the way of a fearful 
and wonderful machine has been 


* “St. Bernard's: The Romance of a 
Medical Student.” By AiscuLaPivs SCAL- 
PEL. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 
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introduced by one of the staff. 
Who so fit a subject on whom first 
to try its effects as a hospital pa- 
tient ? They are all so much grist 
to the mill of medical science. 
Surely, however, Nurse Podger is 
rather out of place in such a book 
which professes to be up to date. 
Indeed she is eventually turned off 
as displaying too much of the qua- 
lities of a Sairey Gamp. Yet the 
writer relates in the earlier portion 
of the book the grim pleasure which 
this unscrupulous female took in 
inducing “interesting” cases to 
undergo unnecessary operations. 

The chapter entitled ‘ Walking 
the Hospitals” is well worth read- 
ing ; also the description of Dr. 
Stanforth’s treatment of his pa- 
tients, and the unnecessarily de- 
grading ordeals to which he subjects 
his lady patients alone unattended 
and suffering. Nightingale hospital 
is evidently the ideal which the 
author has in his mind of what a 
hospital should be and is capable of 
becoming. He considers that the 
only way of securing a real im- 
provement in the condition of sick 
and suffering paupers is an increase 
of real sympathy between the rich 
and the poor. 


“The gentry,” he says, “ are far away 
where they only see the poor as rare and 
interesting objects on which to bestow 
Bibles, blankets, soup, and occasional 
recitations and songs. They spend their 
days in places where the clergy are 
compelled to preserve with care a few 
exotic paupers as specimens... . The 
great wrong done to the poor by the 
complete alienation of the rich cannot 
be condoned by spasmodic visits to their 
wretched homes, by ladies and gentle- 
men who go to see them as they go to 
the Zoo.” 


There is a religious manly tone 
throughout the book, which will 
commend it most heartily to that 
section of the medical world who 
believe in a Gospel of work. It 
is interesting, and in many respects 
decidedly original. We can most 
thoroughly recommend it to the 
notice, not only of subscribers to 
hospitals, but to all who take any 
interest whatsoever in the condition 
and treatment of the suffering poor. 





THE DEAN AND HIS 
DAUGHTER.* 


Mr. Pui irs’ first book, ‘‘ As in a 
Looking Glass,” was a gallery of 
graphic studies, of much originality 
and freshness ; and not only has he 
not again attained, still lessexceeded, 
his own original standard, but each 
of his subsequent works has been 
worse than its forerunner. 

Needless to say there is smart 
writing, especially by way of dia- 
logue, in “The Dean and his 
Daughter,” and the author is never 
guilty of entering into the petty, 
tedious details which almost in- 
variably afflict us in modern fiction. 
The narrative is told in the direct 
unaffected style of which Mr. 
Philips is a master, is entirely free 
from morbid sentimentality, and 
teaches a bad lesson. But that is 
all. The motif of the story, that a 
woman who, however innocently, 
has been the object of her husband’s 
suspicions and is then divorced, has 
no chance of re-entering society, 
and is practically forced to turn 
from purity to vice, offers ready to 
hand all the materials, the pathos 
and the passion, which a skilful, 
delicate novelist might have turned 
_ to the best account. But Mr. 
Philips has entirely failed to gain 
our sympathy for his _ heroine, 
whose passion is not there, and the 
pathos of whose situation almost 
rejoices us. 


* “The Dean and his Daughter.” By 
F, C. Puiiips, author of “ As in a Look- 
ing Glass,” ete. 2nd Edition, in 1 Vol, 
London: Ward & Dow ney, 1887, 
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The dean, who shares with his 
daughter the honours of the title 
page, is a well-drawn character, but 
he is an old friend, and we cannot 
advise our readers to spend too 
much trouble in making his 
acquaintance, 

Altogether, this book is not 
worthy of Mr. Philips, for whom 
we have formed perhaps too high 
a standard, but one that we feel, 
even now, he can, if he will, attain. 

We have not said that the book 
is interesting, but it is the case ; it 
is more than well, if rather hastily 
written, and when once commenced 
must be finished before being thrown 
aside for ever, for it is frivolous, 
flippant, and some would say 
immoral. 


WITH THE UNHANGED.* 


WE presume that the thread which 
connects these stories is that there 
are many ruffians whom the crimi- 
nal law cannot reach. There is 
plenty of variety in the stories. 
The story of the bishop who re- 
covers from his deeth-bed by trans- 
fusion of a prize-fighter’s blood, 
and henceforth exhibits some of 
the prize-fighter’s characteristics, is 
very funny. The story of “ Little 
Mary’s Sleeping Draught ”’ is really 
pathetic, and all are well worth 
reading. Just the book to while 
away a leisure hour. 


* “With the Unhanged.” By RICHARD 
Dow ing. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 
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BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 





This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)] should be regularly posted to this book 
if it be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of THE BEST 
BOOKS is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
named below are those of the original work. 


GLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


IV.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
§ 62.—PURITANS. 


Wakeman, H. 0. The Church and the Puritans [1570-1660; Epochs Ch. Hist.], 2s. 6d., 12mo, 
Longman. 


VII—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


§ 105—CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES—()): FAITH AND DOUBT, THEISM AND 
ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. 


Salmon, Prof. G. Gnosticism and Agnosticism [and other sermons]; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


GLASS B.—NON-GHRISTIAN RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY. 


II._COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 
§ 8.—GENERAL WORKS. 


*Lang, Andrew. Myth, Ritual and Religion ; 2 vols, 2ls., cr. 8vo, Longman. 
An attempt to disengage separately and historically the various elements of myth and 


GLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


V.- ENGLISH LAW: PROCEDURE ETC., OF THE 
COURTS. 


§ 78.—PRIVY COUNCIL. 


Dicey, Prof. A. V.. The Privy Council; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


XI.—_-SOCIAL ORGANISATION. 


§ 114.—FREEMASONRY, AND OTHER SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Waite, E. The Real History of the Rosicrucians ; 7s. 6d., cr. Svo, Redway. 
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XITI.—-EDUCATION. 
§ 136.—HIGHER EDUVATION. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. UNIVERSITIES. 


Stedman, A. M. Oxford: its Life and Schools; 7s. éd., cr. 8vo, Bell. 


§ 188.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION. GYMNASTICS. 


Arnim, A. Leffler. Health Maps; 5 pts. each with folding diagrams : obl., ea. 5s. Sonnenschein. 


GLASS F.—HISTORY. 


IV.—HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
§ 24.—BRITISH NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Nelson, Lord. Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson; by J. Cordy Jeffreson; 2 v., 21s., Svo, Hurst. 


§ 31—IRELAND: STEWART PERIOD. 


Prendergast, J. P. Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution; 5s., Svo, Longman. 


§ 43.—ITALY: MODERN. 


Maurice, C. E. Revolutionary Movement of 1848-9 in Italy, etc.; 16s., 8vo, Bell. 


§ 50.—TURKEY, ARABIA, AND MODERN EGYPT. 


Gilman, A. The Saracens; ill. [Story of the Nations]; 5s., cr. 8vo, Unwin. 


VII.—S$ 66. JEWS. 


Adams, H.C. History of the Jews; 8s., 8vo, R. T. 8. 


GLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


II.—-LITERARY. 


Emerson, R. W. [Am.]; The Life of. J. E. Cabot [his liter. exec.] ; 2 vo's, 18s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


XIV.—_WOMEN. 
§ 26.—INDIVIDUALLY. 


De Stael, Mme. [critical life of]. By Bella Duffy [Emin. Women Series] ; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Allen. 


CLASS H.—NATURAL SCIENCE. 
IV._CHEMISTRY. 
§ 16.—ANALYTICAL. 


Battershall, J. A. Food Adulteration ; 15s. cr. 8vo, Spon. 


VI—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND METEOROLOGY. 
Abercromby, Hon. R. Weather: nat. of weather changes (Int, Sci. Ser.]; 5s., cr. 8yo, Paul. 
IxX.- ZOOLOGY. 


8 88.—POPULAR BOOKS ON BIRDS. 
Greene, W.T: Parrots in Captivity ; Vol. III., col. pl.; 12s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bell. 


’ 


GLASS H*.—MEDICINE. 


VI._SURGERY. 


§ 26.—OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
Butlin, H. T. The Operative Surgery of Malignant Disease; 14s., 8vo, Churchill. 
XIII.—_HYGIENE. 


§ 51.—GENERAL TREATISES. 
Simon, J. Public Health Reports; 2 vols, 36s., 8vo, Churchill. 





























640 THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


GLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


III._MILITARY AND NAVAL ARTS. 


§ 20.—NAVAL TACTICS. 


Laughton, Prof. J. K. Studies in Naval History; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Longman. 


Traces the careers, and especially tactical and strateg. art, of French, English, and other 
commanders. 


IV.—AGRICULTURE. 
§ 41—ARBORICULTURE. FORESTING. 


V.-INDUSTRIES AND TRADES. 


Brown, J.C. Management of Crown Forests at the Cape; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Oliver, Edin. 


§ 58.— ALKALIES, ACIDS, SALTS. 


Lunge, Prof. G. Distillation of Coal, Tar, and Ammonia, 2nd ed. [Ist ed. in 1881]; 3ls. 6d., 8vo, 
Gurney. 


GLASS K.—LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


V.—PROSE FICTION (ROMANCES AND NOVELS). 
§ 34.—RUSSIAN. 


Tolstoi, Count. The Cossacks and other Stories [tr.]; 5s., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 


VIPOETRY. 
§ 41._BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETS. 


Swinburne, A. C. Bibliography of. By R. H. Shepherd; 6s., cr. 8vo, Redway. 


VII._DRAMA. 
§ 58.—_BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 


Shakespeare, Gloss. of Obsolete Words and Phrasesin. By C. Mackay; 2ls., 8vo, Low. 


IX.-_COLLECTED WORKS OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Dryden, J. Works, ed. Sir W. Scott, re-ed. G. Saintsbury, Vol. XIII. [Vol. I.-XII., 1883-1887 ; 
each 10s. 6d.]; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Paterson, Edin. 


XI.—INDIC. 
§ 75.—PALI LITERATURE. 


Jatakas, The, and its Commentary, ed. V. Fausbdll, Vol. IV. [Vol. I.-III., 1875-1883 ; each 28s.]; 


28s., 8vo, Triibner. 
XIII. LATIN. 
§ 88.—POETS. 


Lucan. Pharsalia, W. Eng. notes, C. E. Haskins, intro. W. E. Heitland; 1s., 8vo, Bell. 
§ 89.—DRAMATISTS. 
Terence. Phormio; ed. Rev. A. Sloman; 3s., f’cap 8vo, Clar. Press. 
XV.—ROMANCE. 
§ 100,—O0LD FRENCH (LANGUE D’OIL) AND PROVENCAL LITERATURE. 


Aucassin and Nicolette: a love story, with [verse] ir., intro. and notes, F. W. Bourdillon 
7s. 6d., folio 8vo, Paul. 
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“2m ESTABLISHED 1851.” 
,IRKBECK BANK —| 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST-allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
- balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
| Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
’ Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


POW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrxsrck Buitpine Socrery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


} Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
| Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BirkBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrsgry, a3 above. 

| THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- _THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
 ticulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








’ | THIS FAMOUS 
PROPANE ERS ooriny MEDICINE 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, SIOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, avd is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 














RWEITZER & Co, 


ANTI*DYSPEPTIC COCOA ORJCHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
- taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 


as F ve 
\s Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 


idam Street, W.C, 
j 








DR THE BLOOD | S$ THE LIFE”? {5 warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 

i. +: “w w=. wi an ) oe from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 

# L rN°8.42 S Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 

are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from a)! 

WORLD-FAMED parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all.Chemists. 


E LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUC COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors , 








THE BEST BOOKS. A Reader’s Guide to the Choice of the Best available Books 
(about 25,000) in all,Departments of Science, Art, and Literature down to 1887, with the Dates of the 
First and Last Editions, and the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher’s Name of each Book. With a Copious 
Topical Index. By Writtiam Swan SonNENSCHEIN. 740 pp., 4to, cloth extra, 2ls.; interleaved for 
additions, 31s. 6. 


The Contents are: 


Christianity, 112 sections. History, Historical Biography, and Antiquities, 98 
Non-Christian Religion and Mythology, 49 sections. sections. 

F nilesophy, 65 sections, Science, 95 sections. 

Society, 92 sections. Medicine, 58 sections. 

 ostaphy, Topography, and Ethnography, 56 sections. | Arts and Trades, 156 sections. 

biography, 33 sections. Literature and Philology, 150 sections. 


. “ An excellent book, executed in a competent manner.*. . . The more we have looked at it the better we 
have liked it.”— Atheneum. 


‘The plan of classification is the distinctive principle, and constitutes the especial value of the work. 
ou seek for information as to some field of study, and you get it here—ready to hand.”—Daily News. 

“The best—the most accurate, scientific, and useful---contribution ever made to English bibliography. 

Mr. Sonnenschein has given us just what was wanted—a full, thorough, and accurate list of the best books 
vailable on every subject. We stand amazed at the enormous range of his book, its completeness, 
Trecthess, and judgment. . . . It is a permanent addition to English literature.” -British Weekly. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 





For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes 0! 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 





